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FOREWORD 


Doris Westwood came to us as a student in the Shakes- 
peare Company primarily as a writer who wanted to gain 
an insight into stage life, and it gives me great pleasure to 
write the foreword to the intimate diary in which she records 
her impressions of her first season with us—1923-1924. 
This season marked, as it happens, not only an epoch in the 
history of the Old Vic, but in theatrical history as a whole, 
for,by November 7th, 1923,the Tercentenary of the publica- 
tion of the First Folio, the Vic had added ‘ Titus Androni- 
cus’ and ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ to its repertory which 
then covered the production of all the plays included in the 
First Folio, and of * Pericles,’ and constituted a record for any 
one theatre which has never been equalled. 

Three things in particular strike me in reading this book : 
first, how different the setting of the artists’ life at the Vic is 
since the alterations (made possible by the generosity of Sir 
George Dance, and the public at large), were completed 
in the summer of 1924. Gone is the disused public house 
in Oakley Street, which then served mainly as a wardrobe ; 
the tiny saloon in the theatre, which was the emergency 
rehearsal room when the stage was inaccessible ; the diminu- 
tive dressing rooms shared by those playing important parts, 
and the large room, which, during the season of which the 
author writes, had been reclaimed from Morley College, and 
with a partition, served as dressing-rooms for the boys and 
girls who walked on and played small parts. In their stead are 
a wardrobe roomand workshop which any theatre might envy, 
a large room at the top of the building in which the exact 
size of the stage is measured out, and the position of the apron, 
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curtains, etc., clearly indicated, and dressing rooms in plenty, 
complete with hot and cold water, and even a bath-room ! 
Truly we have much for which to be thankful ! 

The second is the vivid impression left by Florence 
Saunders—‘ Dickie.”” All through the record references 
crop up to her beauty, her generosity, her gracious comrade- 
ship, so that in herself she seems to epitomise that hard working 
happiness which those who love us call “‘ The Vic Spirit.” 
There is a poignancy in reading this tribute within six weeks 
of her death and six months after her happy marriage to John 
Laurie, whose second season at the Vic is recorded in these 
pages. 

Thirdly, I believe that those who read to the end this litt! 
book will, if they loved Shakespeare, love him more, and if 
they have not known him before wil] find that this story 
will ignite the spark that will quicken them to do so. It 
will also show how hard a repertory actors’ life is, with its 
ceaseless study and active work, for the necessity for more 
rehearsal of these mighty plays is constantly emphasised. 
Unfortunately until the Vic has a second theatre and public 
at Sadler’s Wells nothing can be done to lessen this strain — 
which isaserious one, ‘The book gives an insight into Robert 
Atkins’ excellent methods of production which should be of 
infinite value to those who may desire to produce and act, 
and in conclusion will, I am sure, appeal to all those who 
like to know what happens ‘‘ behind the curtain.” 

I wish it, and its author, all possible success. 


LILIAN BAYLIS 


March, 1926. 
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‘THESE PLAYERS 


Chapter I 
‘LOVE'S LABOUR’S LOST’ 


Introduction to the ‘ Vic.’ The reading of the 
first plays. Prompting. The super’s dressing- 
room. ‘The ordeal of the first night. 


(1) 


Artists are reminded that rehearsals start 
on Monday, September 3rd, at 11 a.m., and 
are requested to bring copies of ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ and ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ 
with them. 


The ‘ Old Vic’ stands at the corner of the New Cut 
and Waterloo Road, a big, grey, square building 
bearing on its hoardings the magic words ‘ Old 
Vic, The Home of Shakespeare and Opera in 
English.’ I reached it by ’bus to Paddington and 
then by tube to Waterloo. 

The clock, the great round thing that projects 
from the side of the theatre and hangs high up 
above the heads of the pedestrians, pointed to a 


quarter to eleven as I pushed open the heavy stage 
13 
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door and found myself in darkness. Standing 
there, a little lonely and frightened and not knowing, 
in the least, what to do, I was discovered by a lady. 

‘‘ Please can you tell me where to go?”’ 

‘‘What for?” 

‘The Shakespeare Company.’’ I felt, as she 
looked at me, that she knew I couldn’t act and never 
would be able to, and that she wondered what on 
earth I was doing there. She told me, however, 
to go up a flight of stone stairs, across the back of 
the circle to a room I should find through some 
swing doors ; and I thanked her and went quickly, 
fearing lest she should change her mind and send 
me back into the street. Up in the circle it was 
dim and quiet, while down below I could see the 
empty stage, voiceless and dead, with row upon 
row of vacant seats staring, with their shiny leather 
faces, up at the dusty, far-off ceiling. There was an 
air of desertion about the ‘ Vic’ just then, a lonely, 
half-forgotten air as if, during the summer vacation, 
it had slept too long and would never wake again. 
Finding the room I had been directed to I paused 
a moment, plucking up courage, and then, putting 
my hand on the door, I pushed it open and looked 
in. It was a big room lit by two tall curtainless 
windows that looked out on to the stalls in the 
New Cut; its walls, set with large looking glasses, 
were painted a dull green and the boards of the 
floor were bare and dusty. At a small table near 
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the wall on the left-hand side and facing the windows 
sat Mr. Atkins, and a little distance away a group 
of young men talked and laughed together. I waited 
until Mr. Atkins looked up and then I crossed the 
room to him; he rose and shook hands with me, 
asking me who I was and what I’d come for. I told 
him my name and repeated that I had come to 
join the Shakespeare Company, and he looked at 
me curiously with his keen, piercing blue eyes and 
then nodded and told me to sit down. Soon other 
people arrived; some new, shy girls, but mostly 
boisterous young men who talked a lot and seemed 
entirely at their ease. The room became crowded 
and noisy, full of people who hailed each other by 
their Christian names, grasped each other’s hands, 
kissed and entwined arms. 

Presently Florence Saunders came, tall and dark 
and beautiful, followed by Jane Bacon, fair and very 
slim and then, at the last minute, bringing into the 

sea of unknown faces, one face I knew, Ion Swinley, 
with apologies for being late. 

Two things Mr. Atkins said before we began 
work; two things he was particular about. First, 
punctuality—‘' I am punctual myself and I expect 

you to be. If you are late it upsets me and it upsets 
the company. I shall take no excuse.’”’ Secondly, 
“If you have any troubles, or think you have any 
troubles, bring them to me. Don’t nurse your 
grievances, don’t whisper them over among your- 
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selves so that when I hear of them it is too late to 
-mend them. Troubles there will be, disappoint- 
ments, broken hearts, but we want to make thing 
as easy as possible for everyone.” We were all 
sitting down now, some on the window ledges, some 
on a dresser, some on the piano, some on the small 
unsteady chairs belonging to the room; facing us 
at the table sat Mr. Atkins, Mr. -Blanch the stage 


manager, and Mr. Swinley. 


Mr. Atkins then read out the cast of ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ and I give it as it was set down on 


the programme afterwards :— 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST 


Ferdinand, King of Navarre 


Che ars Lords attending on the 
Dumain King 

Boyet Lords attending on the 
Mercade Princess of France 


Don Adriano de Armado, a Spaniard 
Sir Nathaniel, a curate 

Holofernes, a schoolmaster 

Dull, a constable 

Costard, a clown 

Moth, page to Armado 


A Forester 
The Princess of France 
Rosaline : : 
Maria 1 Ladies attending on the 
Katharine \ ‘ Princess 
Jaquenetta 


Reyner Barton 
Ion Swinley 
Ronald Nicholson 
Neil Curtis 
Edwards 
Kingsley Baker 
George Hayes 
John Laurie 
Wilfred Walter 
Henry Cohen 
D. Hay Petrie 
Guy Martineau 
John Maclean 
Jane Bacon 
j Florence Saunders 
} Dorice Fordred 
Molly Francis 
Ray Litvin 
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/ Lords, Attendants, (Robert Glennie, Richard Blake, 

; etc. Edmund Frank, Douglas Mattinson 
Evelyn Neilson, Frances St. Barbe West, 
Grace Keyte, Esme Farrell 

E Village children (with song) Agnes Carter, Doris Kealy 


Other members of the { Jean Downs, Dorothy Druce, 
_ company include :— | DorothySinclair and Doris Westwood 


Musicians, 


and also the cast for ‘Titus Andronicus,’ of which 
I give the principals :— 


TITUS ANDRONICUS 


Saturninus, son of the late Emperor of 


Rome Ion Swinley 
Bassianus, brother to Saturninus Hilton Edwards 
Titus Andronicus Wilfred Walter 
Marcus Andronicus, brother to Titus John Maclean 
Lucius Neil Curtis 

uintus : Guy Martineau 
reo Sons to Titus Ronald Nicholson 
Mutius Richard Blake 
Young Lucius, son to Lucius Grace Keyte 
Publius, son of Marcus Andronicus Ronald Nicholson 
AEmilius Henry Cohen 
Alarbus f M. Francis 
Demetrius Sons to Tamora ) Reyner Barton 
Chiron John Laurie 
Aaron, beloved by Tamora George Hayes 
A Captain Robert Glennie 
Semprenius Edmund Frank 
Caius Richard Blake 
A Clown D. Hay Petrie 
Ist Goth Hilton Edwards 


2nd Goth Kingsley Baker 5 
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3rd Goth M. Francis 
‘Tamora, Queen of the Goths Florence Saunders 
Lavinia, daughter to Titus . Jane Bacon 

A Nurse Dorothy Druce 


We then read these two plays, each player read- 
ing his or her part; with laughter sometimes with 
difficulty over words, with quick articulation; and 
I listened, watching them all and wondering at 
their self-possession, their ease. 

At twenty minutes to two, when we had finished 
‘Love’s Labour's Lost’ we were dismissed for 
lunch. At a quarter to three we met again and 
read ‘ Titus ’ until a quarter to five when Mr. Atkins, 
closing his book, said we had done enough. “ That 
will do for now. Ten-thirty to-morrow, every- 
body.” 

So back ] went, the sound of their voices still in 
my ears, the vision of that crowded shabby room 
before me; back, through the tube and in the 
‘bus, riding on top in the late September sunshine 
and looking round, from my high position as a 
member of the ‘Old Vic Shakespeare Company’ 


with wide, pitying eyes on the dull and ordinary 
world. 


(2) 
I think actors are like children. As I have nothing 
to do, for there are few ‘walking on’ parts in 
‘Love's Labour's Lost,’ I sit on the window-ledge 
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and watch rehearsal. Mr. Atkins’ patience is 
immense. Four, five and six times an actor will 
have to read his part again—‘‘ Now, Madam, 
summon up your dearest spirits ’’—'‘ Now, Madam, 
summon up your dearest spirits ’”—‘‘ Now, Madam, 
summon up your dearest spirits." And each time 
Miss Bacon, who is the Princess, summons up her 
‘ dearest spirits’ only tofind the time has not yet come. 

There is a passage in the play where the king 
and his friends present themselves to the princess. 
“ Now,” said Mr. Atkins, ‘‘ you must all bow,” 
and immediately the four men bowed, from the 
waist, in imaginary courtesy, for all the world as 
if they had been children playing a game. It is 
this obedience, I think, that keeps the actor child- 
like, for this is not the blind obedience of the private 
soldier, it is the intellectual obedience of education 
to inspiration. 

(3) 

We have left the saloon and are now rehearsing 
on the stage, a very bare stage with odd wings and 
pieces of furniture propped up against the side, and 
a big blue backcloth, like a very hot summer sky, 
its only attempt at scenery. One hanging light is 
lit above the actor's heads so that their faces do 
not show up clearly, and the big, empty theatre, 
with a few lights dotted here and there, is so dusty 
and dim that we all appear to have pale, dirty faces 
and dull hair. For three days I have been prompter; 
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sitting on the apron stage, above the orchestra pit, 
and facing the players I have had to follow their 
lines word for word. I am glad to be of some use at 
last, but I was very frightened when I first had to 
do it. 

Nothing could be more amusing than the first 
dress rehearsal of a new play. Familiar faces dis- 
appear and familiar figures are distorted with 
unfamiliar clothes. ‘Love's Labour's Lost’ is 
dressed in velvet and brocade. Mr. Walter’s thick 
dark hair hidden by a partially bald and partially 
grey wig. Mr. Barton's serious face under a high 
feathered hat. Mr. Swinley crowned with auburn 
hair, and withal, no make-up* to help the illusion. 
What could be more funny? True, the ladies’ 
dresses were lovely, and the ladies themselves put 
on royalty with their wide-hipped skirts, their 
cloaks, their velvet masks. But what a spectacle, 
these serious-minded men and women playing at 
lords and ladies, kings and queens—I felt they 
were all children and I, the mother of them, sitting 
there in the draught of the wings with my coat 
collar turned up, shepherding their words, prompting 
their faltering memories. They were better to-day. 
The play did go with something of a swing, I was 
less in demand. We have, too, the lights above to 


* This was the dress parade, always held for the first play of 


the season. Make-up was, of course, used at dress rehearsal 
proper. —L.B, 
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help us, not all the lights yet, nor the scenery, 
although I did see them, as I came away, setting up 
heavy white pillars, made of canvas on strips of 
wood, ready for the palace gates. 

Owing to the costumes there was no going out 
for lunch. At two o'clock odd cups of tea began 
to appear and sandwiches or a poached egg on 
chips came mysteriously from hidden regions. 
Some ate in the darkness of the stalls or dress circle 
and some ate standing up at a plain wooden table 
in the wings. I did not see Mr. Atkins eat at all, 
and although I slipped out myself for twenty 
minutes, to eat boiled apple pudding at the 
Wellington, my prompter’s place was taken by 
someone else and the rehearsal did not stop. 

I have said actors and actresses are like children, 
but they are grown-up children, for when they 
work they work in earnest and their hours are long 
and tiring. 


(4) 


This evening I went, for the first time, upstairs 
to the super’s dressing-room. There are about 
twelve of us to share this room, a wide rather long 
room, painted yellow, with a low wooden shelf 
fixed to the wall along two sides of it, and a stone 
floor covered with strips of carpet. Under the 
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wooden shelf, which is a little higher than a table 
and about two feet deep, runs a rail for a towel, 
and upon the shelf each girl spreads about a yard 
of some coloured material, claiming that yard for 
her own. At the back, against the wall are fixed 
mirrors and in front of the mirror, on the piece of 
material that is her own, each girl puts out her 
grease sticks, her wig box, her powder, brush and 
comb and soap. In the centre of the room two 
large stands, bristling with hooks, are covered 
with what might be termed ‘ dust sheets’ and this 
is where the theatrical costumes are hung when not 
in use. On the left hand side of the room, between 
the two large frosted-glass windows is an ordinary 
sink for washing, with a cold water tap and an 
enamel basin, and at the end of the room between 
a large pier glass and the door stands the dresser’s 
wardrobe which is kept locked. A big room, 
essentially theatrical, with a glamour about it that 
is not entirely due to the electric lights. 


(5) 


To arrive half an hour too soon; to stand in the 
wings, to walk up and down in the narrow space 
and dim light; to whisper and to hear hurried 
orders; to get into people’s way and then get out 
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of it again as quickly as possible; this is to know, 
even if one is only the prompter, something of the 
strain and tension that is part of an actor’s life. 

There was a current of electricity in the theatre 
on the ‘Vic's’ first night of the season; it came, 
one supposes, from the front of the house, from the 
pit and gallery already filled, even to standing room, 
by seven o'clock; from the rustle and twitter in 
the stalls, filling slowly but surely to the last seat. 

I went upstairs to leave my coat and satchel in 
the super’s dressing-room. Here three or four 
girls were already half made up for their entrance 
in the last act; here the chief understudies 
languished, thankful that they had not to appear; 
and here one or two old hands were waltzing up and 
down on the strip of carpet. They asked me if I 
had had my white heather and when I said “‘ No”’ 
they gave me a piece that Miss Baylis had left, 
saying we were all to wear a little sprig for luck. 
Afterwards, in the wings, I saw all the stage hands 
wearing it and all the members of the company who 
were not in costume. 

Coming down from the dressing-room, very much 
too early, I began again my nervous wanderings. 
The clock pointed to a quarter past seven, the 
lights were not yet on, none of the players had 
appeared, but the rustle and murmur from the 
front of the house was like a heart, beating ex- 
pectantly. In sudden desperation I turned to the 
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notice board, by the star dressing-room door, and 
read the notices. There was the old ‘call’ for 
yesterday, the cast and understudies for ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ and ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ the bundle 
of telegrams that had arrived that evening wishing 
the ‘ Vic’ good luck and, on a big sheet of foolscap 
paper, the new ‘ Dressing Room Calls’ list. 


I. The beginning of each Act will be called outside 
each room. 

II. Outside each dressing-room, other than the two 
upstairs, the call for each Scene will be given. 

III. Inthe ladies and gentlemen’s room upstairs individual 
scenes will be called by a Bell. The number of 
rings will correspond with the number of the scene, 
e.g. Scene 3—3 rings. 

IV. All concerned in the scenes which are called (see 
list in each dressing-room) should be ready to come 
on to the stage as no other call will be given. 
This arrangement is made so that nobody, not 
concerned in the scene, need be on the stage, and 
ladies and gentlemen are particularly asked to con- 
form to this. 


I read this edifying document while the clock 
ticked on another five minutes and I was just 
turning away from it, wondering what to do next, 
when suddenly, like a burst of thunder, the whole 
house began to clap. People shouted, people 
stamped, people roared, it was terrific—and I 
learned that Miss Baylis and Ernest Milton had just 
entered a box together. 
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The clock ticked on, the storm of clapping abated 
as suddenly as it had begun, the electricians began 
to adjust the lights, Mr. Swinley and Mr. Barton, 
ready dressed, strolled through to find their 
telegrams; the assistant stage manager threw his 
eye, for the last time, over the king’s table and 
the ‘props’ thereon; one or two of the other 
actors appeared and wandered round like lost 
children. 

At seven twenty-five the orchestra began. Softly, 
whispering, gentle, a sudden unexpected voice rising 
from the other side of the curtain. They played 
Gurlett’s ‘ Marionette’ with a quick dancey move- 
ment in the middle, like ponies trotting, and some- 
thing of the tension slackened for a minute and 
things took on a new, strange mystery. When the 
music stopped the lights were ready, the wings 
quiet, the actors in position—one might almost 
have imagined their lips half open. If only the 
curtain could have gone up then; but no—someone 
was to make a speech.’ A gentleman, whose name 
I cannot remember, was ushered on to the stage 
and thrust through the curtain. ‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen. . .”’ I stood on one side and watched 


1 The gentleman was Sir Wilmot Herringham, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. chairman of the Old Vic Governors. He spoke to thank 
Sir George Dance, who was present at the time, for his gift 
of £30,000 by which the theatre had been enabled to com- 
ply with the L.C.C. requirements. 
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the actors break from their places and become 
restless again. ‘‘ Good Lord, will it last long ? ’’— 
they wandered to the wings and lit cigarettes, they 
walked up and down, they re-arranged their 
doublets, their cloaks, their swords, they clicked 
their fingers—the speech lasted several minutes. 
When the applause had died down and the gentle- 
man gone away the players came again to their 
positions. I slipped into the fold of a curtain, 
someone wished me ‘ good luck,’ someone asked 
if he had a smut on his face, someone cleared his 
throat, the king sat down. From the wings came 
the stage manager’s voice; ‘‘ Are you there? 
Take your places. Ready. Going up.” There was 
a pause, a pause while ‘all the wheels of time spun 
round in station’—then a slow swishing hum. I saw 
the lights from the front of the house? fall across the 
floor, climb up the figures before me, glow on the 
runner curtains behind until at last, in the space 
of a second, they shone brilliantly on the face of 
the king and his courtiers. 

I prompted apron scenes from behind the centre 
of the curtain and full scenes from the wings; it 
was an experience I never wish to go through again, 
so strained, needing such presence of mind and 
concentration. 


When the curtain went down for the last time, 


' Front spot lights. 
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falling swiftly and with a faint swish, on Don 
Adriano de Armado’s final lines— 


“The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo. You that way, we this way.” 


Mr. Atkins, standing in the wings with the expression 
of one who has just been ‘ over the top’ cried: 
‘“Come on, come on, take your calls,” and 
obediently the players, in pairs or singly, went 
before the curtain, starting with the least important 
and leading up to the King and Princess, Biron 
and Rosaline. Finally, and because it was the 
first night of the season, the curtain rose, and, with 
the players crowded behind her, Miss Baylis went 
forward and made a speech. I can see her now, 
standing on the apron stage holding her flowers, 
the idol of that vast audience to whom, by her 
wonderful powers of organisation and by her un- 
daunted courage, she had given the great gift of 
numberless Shakespearean performances. I cannot 
remember what she said, but I know that I was 
very proud to be one of those who stood (though 
hidden in the wings) triumphantly behind her. 


Chapter II 
‘TITUS ANDRONICUS’ 


‘ 


A dress rehearsal. Watching ‘ calls’ from ‘ the 
front of the House.’ ‘The last night of ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost.’ 


(6) 


All this week we have been rehearsing ‘ Titus 
Andronicus.’ It is a horrible play, but it grips one. 
There is a great deal more in it than in ‘ Love’s 
Labour,’ it seems more worth while and it plays 
with much more action and life. But I do not know 
how any audience will sit through it. There is a 
scene where Chiron and Demetrius, sons of the 
Empress, kill Bassianus, husband of Lavinia, and 
carry Lavinia away to ravish her. Before they take 
her Lavinia pleads with the Empress to prevail 
upon her sons— 


“O Tamora ! be called a gentle queen, 
And with thine own hand kill me in this place ; 
For 'tis not life that I have begged so long : 
Poor I was slain when Bassianus died.” 


It is a dreadful scene, with Lavinia on her knees 


clinging to the Empress and the two men waiting 
28 
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to drag her away. Miss Bacon plays Lavinia and 
her cry when she throws herself upon Tamora is 


enough to curdle the blood. ‘‘O Tamora!” and 


the sound of it rings in one’s memory for hours. 
When we last rehearsed this scene the tears ran down 
Miss Bacon’s face and she could hardly speak, 
I was glad when it was over, for I could not look at 
her. 

To-morrow we have the one and only dress 
rehearsal. I have been buying a mirror and a box 
for my make-up and powder and grease. I have 
never yet had my senator’s robes on nor seen my 
wig and hat. I do not even know how to make up! 

The senators are stationed at the top of a flight 
of about eight steps when the curtain rises on the 
first scene. Standing on a pedestal on the right at 
the bottom of the steps is Saturninus, Mr. Swinley, 
and standing on a pedestal on the left, Bassianus, 
Hilton Edwards. At a certain cue the senators 
come slowly down the steps and pace round the 
stage, halfway on their journey they are stopped 
by a captain of the army who announces the arrival 
from the battle of Titus Andronicus with the dead 
bodies of his sons. Then enter dancing girls with 
tambourines, soldiers carrying a coffin, the sur- 
viving sons of Titus and finally, Titus himself. The 
stage becomes at once filled with life and movement, 
crowded with people, bright with colours. I im- 
agine it will be a very thrilling first scene, promising 
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rather more than is fulfilled in the completion of 
the play. Onward, from that first scene, is rape 
and murder, deceit and trickery, ending, in the 
final scenes, with the throat cutting of the Empress’ 
two sons, the murder of Lavinia by her father, of 
the Empress also by Titus, of Titus by Saturninus 
and of Saturninus by Lucius. Altogether there 
are seven murders, no, eight, in Titus Andronicus, 
and so, if the audience do not really enjoy it they 
will, at least, have their money’s worth of blood ! 


(7) 


No one as inexperienced as myself could say 
whether the dress rehearsal of ‘ Titus Andronicus’ 
was a success or not. If length of time is anything 
to go by it certainly took long enough. The curtain 
went up on the first Act at about 12.30 and we were 
still one scene short of the end of the play when we 
were set free at 5.30 to get into everyday clothes 
and go out for tea. But it was all very interesting 
in spite of the long waits, the repetition, and the 
lighting effects that would not be effective. It 
was about eleven o'clock when I reached the 
dressing-room, I had in a hand-bag all the odd 
articles that they had told me I should need, and 
in my heart all the glow and excitement of the 
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first great adventure of ‘ making up’. I remember 
the fun of finding the bundle of clothes marked 
with my name, the long red senator’s robe, the rough 


_ brown Goth soldier's shirt, the blue and red striped 


cloak, the tight trousers, and, in a big cardboard 
box marked ‘ Clarkson’ a grey wig and beard and 
a fair wig. With the help of the dresser I began 
to ‘make up,’ sitting down before that yard of 
table which, by spreading a blue Japanese cloth 
upon it I had marked for my own. Presently the 
room became crowded, full of girls and brightly 
coloured clothes, grease paint and electric lights 
shining before mirrors. Miss Saunders, who has 
come for a little while to dress in our room because 
the one downstairs is not so warm and dry and she 
has not been very well, arrived and began making 
upfor Tamora. Seated on a dress basket the dresser 
begged for a needle and cotton to shorten someone’s 
skirt—'‘ Have any of you young ladies got a reel 
of white cotton? That’s right, dear, you plait your 
hair tightly both sides and then pin it across your 
head, your wig’ul fit easily then. Can any of you 
young ladies oblige me with a reel of white cotton ? 
Don’t all speak at once.’’ 

Down on the stage, when at last I found myself 
there, the carpenters were fixing the set and one 
or two of the company already dressed were 
wandering aimlessly about. The men senators all 
looked very nice, tall and dignified with firm 
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masculine noses above their grey beards. Mr. 
Swinley in a pinkish dress tied with a mauve sash, 
a red wig above a pallid face marked with ugly 
lines looking capable of all the eight murders single- 
handed, but when I saw Chiron and Demetrius, Mr. 
Barton and John Laurie, I thought they both 
looked equally terrible, so that twenty-four murders 
would not have been too many considering the 
villains in the play. 

The set for the first act was very striking, a tall 
flight of red steps leading up to red doors, and over 
the doors a decoration of red and green against a 
background of black walls. Standing on the stage 
the theatre before us looked black and vcid, and only 
by the sound of his voice directing us did we know 
that Mr. Atkins was watching from the stalls. 
We played the scenes slowly, with waits in between 
for lighting arrangements and the shifting of 
scenery, and those of us who were not ‘ on’ at the 
moment, or not waiting to go on, sat in the front 
of the house and watched. Somewhere about 
half-past one, when most of us were beginning to 
feel hungry, a waitress from the restaurant into 
which the ‘ Vic’ has a private door, came round and 
took orders for cups of tea, rock cakes, helpings of 
pudding or meat sandwiches, and one or two of the 
company not in costume acted as buyers for those 
who could not go into the restaurant themselves. 

At five-thirty rehearsal was over and at seven- 
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thirty with scenery, lighting, costumes and atmo- 


sphere all miraculously changed, the curtain went 
up on ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost.’ 

It was on that evening that I came out of the 
theatre a little earlier than usual and found the side 
doors just opening to let the people out. From inside 
the theatre came the sound of clapping, and seized 
with a sudden curiosity I slipped past the porter at 
the door and stood at the side of the stalls where I 
could see the stage. The house was in darkness and 
crowded to the last seat with black, clapping 
figures, while the drawn curtains on the stage hung 
in brilliant light very much as though the sun, on 
some dark night, had pushed his way through the 
clouds to light one spot of earth. It was the 
moment when the stage manager must have been 
shouting ‘‘ Take your calls,’’ for, as | watched, the 
curtains parted and Dull, Jacquenetta and Holo- 
fernes came into view, they paused, bowing, and 
then passed on through the apron exit; a second 
later Maria and Katharine with Longaville and 
Dumain appeared, and, when they had gone, Boyet. 
Boyet was the first to make me smile, he came 
forward and drew himself up, threw his head back 
and bowed from the waist ; under the make-up of 
an old man I could see Hilton Edwards, young, 
courteous, very serious and eager in his work; it 
was all there in that graceful bow and in the gesture 


that preceded it. Hilton Edwards, I think, was the 
Cc 
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only man who, at the end of an apron scene, would 
carry my prompter’s chair to the wings for me. 
Following Boyet came Don Adriano, Mr. Hayes ; he 
came slowly, stepping so it seemed, on his toes, one 
thin hand toying with the jewel that hung about his 
neck, and he stood there poised, his bow, the 
slightest perceptible movement of the head, looking 
at the audience indifferently, amusedly perhaps, 
slightly contemptuous, like a flame set above the 
people yet blowing this way and that way in the 
people’s breathe My memory may fail me, but 
I think Costard, Mr. Petrie, came next. His sabots, 
stuffed with straw, stumped a little, and he smiled 
broadly. A very kindly, warm-hearted Costard, 
whose voice I could hear saying cheerfully ‘‘ Never 
mind, my dear, it doesn’t matter,” when I 
apologised once for a late prompt. Smiling at the 
audience and bending his head a very little he 
backed away humbly into the apron exit. After 
Costard, the King and the Princess, Mr. Barton’s 
closed lips smiling slightly as they so often smiled 
at rehearsal, as if he were inwardly amused, and 
the princess smiling too, gracious, aloof and very 
gentle; the Miss Bacon I knew, smiling at me, 
very rarely, from the long distance of that gentle 
hidden self I did not know. Finally, Biron and 
Rosaline, Miss Saunders, curtseying, with her chin 
uptilted, generous, impulsive, loving everybody and 
one with everybody, although so far away, up there, 
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in the light, like a bright flower in her scarlet and 
black dress with her red lips and her white brow | 
and her dark hair decked with pearls; and beside 
her Biron (pronounced Berone) grave, unsmiling, 
giving the audience no more than that slight bow 
that was their due; cold, courteous and un- 
emotional, the elder Mr. Swinley who stands guard 
so closely over the younger Mr. Swinley, hiding, as 
it were, the other's childishness, his shyness, his 
sense of humour. These last four going back into 
the folds of the curtain the way they had come and 
taking with them that life and colour, that charm 
and mystery that is theirs, and theirs alone. 

So I stood in the darkness, one with that crowded 
house of clapping figures and as I watched these 
people, these players with whom I worked, 
I smiled, glowing inside; and as I stood there, 
still smiling, of a sudden the orchestra played 
‘‘God Save the King,” and I was borne out on the 
press of the throng into the Waterloo Road. 


(8) 


I have prompted ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost ’ for the 
last time and I have stood, for the last time, hidden 
behind the curtains and heard Biron deliver that 
long speech at the end of Act IV., Scene 3, which 
preceded the interval. I think that for all my 
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trouble and anxiety that speech has repaid me. 
I think I would not have had anyone else prompt 
it, nor stand where I stood to hear it, nor have 
feared—(for Biron did not know it perfectly)— 
or loved it as I did. It begins with the line “ ’Tis 
more than need’’—but the real delight of the 
evening begins before that, begins with Biron’s 
words as he opens the palace gates and steps out 
from where he has been hiding. I see him now, 
pausing, one foot crossed over the other, as he pulls 
the gates to behind him. ‘‘ Now step I forth to 
whip hypocrisy.” From there, on goes the scene 
in a flood of poetry— 


““. . . It adds a precious seeing to the eye ; 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind ; 

A lover’s ears will hear the lowest sound, 

When the suspicious head of theft is stopped : 
Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 

‘Than are the tender horns of cockled snails ; 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste : 
For valour, is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides » 

Subtle as Sphinx : as sweet and musical 

As bright Apollo’s lute strung with his hair ; 
And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Make heaven drowsy with their harmony. . . 


” 


I could go on quoting to the end and so I would, 
could I but put Mr. Swinley’s voice to the written 
word. 
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At a quarter to six on the first night of Titus 
Andronicus we were rehearsing the entrance to the 
first Act. Senators, dancers, coffin bearers and 
Titus’ four sons. Mr. Corri and his orchestra, Mr. 
Atkins and his infinite patience, Mr. Walter and 
a laurel wreath. 

‘Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning 
weeds! ’’—and Mr. Atkins’ voice, ‘‘ That’s right, 
Wally, now we'll have it again from the entrance. 
You dancing girls come in quicker, quicker, don’t 
wait hidden there for twenty-four hours.” 

Back we went to the entrance cue for the pro- 
cession ‘‘ Tribunes, and me, a poor competitor,” 
spoken by Hilton Edwards. Then the music and 
the tambourines and the draped coffin... 

‘‘ Keep time, keep time, carry that coffin straight, 
for God’s sake. Will the gentleman on the left 
keep his arm stiff. Now senators don’t stand like 
blocks of wood. Right! Charlie, that’s your cue 
for the trumpet.”’ 

Mr. Corri marshalled his orchestra noting the 
cues as they came. We had not rehearesd with the 
music before, or rather with nothing more than a 
solitary piano. When we came to Mr. Walter's 
opening speech ‘‘ Hail Rome” we were stopped 
and went back again to the cue ‘‘ Tribunes, and me, 
a poor competitor ’’—terum—terum— terum of the 
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orchestra; smash, bash, crash of the tambourines ; 
twirl of figures, tread of soldiers, flash of spears. 
Again, and yet again. At half past six we were 
dismissed. At half past seven the curtain was to 
go up on ‘ Titus Andronicus.’ We went to the 
dressing-room and ate our tea out of paper bags. 
There was a scramble and a sorting of clothes, a 
cry for hats and boots and wigs, a smothering on 
of grease paint. 

Among other things there was a card to be 
signed for some flowers that we were all giving to 
Grace Keyte who, as young Lucius, was playing 
her first speaking part. We had discovered that 
afternoon that Grace’s name was not in the “ call 
list’ and we were talking of it when Miss Saunders 
arrived. 

“Such a pity Grace can’t take a call. How are 
we going to give them to her?” 

“Isn't she going to take a call?” 

“No, there are only about half a dozen. Grace 
isn’t one of course, and we've clubbed together 
and bought her some flowers.” 

Miss Saunders looked serious. ‘‘ But what a 
shame, does Mr. Atkins know?” 

We thought he didn’t know, we supposed he 
didn’t. We looked up hopefully. 

“He would let her if he knew,’ Miss Saunders 
said. ‘‘I’ll tell him for you.” And smiling, she 


turned back to the mirror and began to take down 
her hair. 
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I was almost dressed when the half hour bell went, 
and tired of waiting by the time the quarter rang, 
but even then the loud knocking on the door and 
the cry “ Everybody on the stage ’’ came to me as 
a shock. There was a scramble, a crush, a trailing 
procession of odd figures down the corridor and 
we were there, standing in the wings, waiting. The 
house was already full, the orchestra playing, the 
lights fixed. Someone whispered that so and so 
was in the stalls. Someone else’s mother was in a 
box. Someone had seen St. John Ervine. Presently 
we took our places on the steps, Saturninus came 
forward, Bassianus followed, crushed in the wings 
the captive Goths and the funeral procession waited 
for their cue. Then the orchestra stopped, a bell 
whizzed, the stage manager’s voice cried ‘‘ Going 
up,’ and slowly the curtain rose on the first act. 

The light shining into my eyes bothered me at 
first; the dark crowded house did not bother me at 
all. The stage was one world, a world of light and 
colour, big movement and fine words; and the 
audience another world, too far away to help or 
hinder, too far away and too impersonal to em- 
barrass. I enjoyed the first scene tremendously. 
One little figure in the whole that made the picture, 
one atom in the crowd, When the curtain came 
down on our exit I was sorry it was all over, sorry 
to have to go away to the dressing-room and wait 
there for the senators’ next cue, How the play went 
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I cannot say, they told us upstairs that two or three 
people had been carried out in a fainting condition, 
and I could well believe it. The honours of the 
evening went to Mr. Hayes as Aaron the Moor. 
I had changed and was at the back of the dress circle 
when the calls were taken and I saw him come before 
the curtain and receive thunderous applause. 
I believe the venom, the cruelty and wickedness 
he put into the part, his rendering of the horrible 
lines, his inhuman laughter and yet, at a certain 
moment, the sudden great tenderness he shewed 
for the safety of his infant son, made the whole 
performance one of exceptional brilliance. 

Grace Keyte also took her call, and I saw her 
receive the bouquet of flowers we had bought for 
her. 

The critics said afterwards that Mr. Walter's 
rendering of Titus was monotonous; but for the 
most part, they all seemed so much concerned with 
the diabolical plot of the play and with the question 
as to whether Shakespeare had written it or not, 
that they touched but lightly upon the acting and 
production. It was stated on the programme that 
‘Titus Andronicus’ had not been produced since 
1860 and the opinion of many seemed to be that all 
who wished to see the play should seize the oppor- 
tunity offered them by the ‘ Old Vic’ for, indeed, 
it was unlikely that any theatre would ever have 
the courage to produce it again, 
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Chapter III 
“HENRY V’ 


Method of rehearsal. Seeing through the curtain. 
The King’s prayer. The rehearsal that went 
wrong. Watching ‘ Titus’ from the O.P. exit. 
The first night of Henry V. A word of praise. 


(10) 


Every Tuesday we rehearse in the saloon, the 
stage being needed for opera rehearsal. The saloon, 
as I have already said, is a big room with two 
windows down one side and the rehearsals take 
place with the players facing the opposite wall and 
Mr. Atkins’ table. The rest of the company sit 
round the room upon chairs or tables or dress 
baskets or window-ledges. Those who are tired of 
watching rehearsal may sit in the balcony and 
listen to the opera company busy taking the roof 
off with their top notes. 

Last Tuesday we launched forth on ‘ Henry V. ’ 
There was no preliminary reading of the play as it 
was .well known to most of us, and those who had 
not played in it before had either learnt speeches 


from it for elocution or, as was my case, learnt 
4l 
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pages of it at school for imposition. The cast was 
as follows : 


HENRY V Cant tv. 19% 
King Henry the Fifth Ton Swinley ~* = 
Duke of Gloucester } Brothers to the | Edmund Frank. ete 
Duke of Bedford King Oswald Skilbeck aise 
Duke of Exeter, uncle to the King Reyner Witton, 
Duke of York, cousin to the King : Deis, Mains 
Earl of Salisbury E Kings ey Baker |” 
Earl of Westmorland John Maclean ¥ 
Archbishop of Canterbury George Hayes ( ; 
Bishop of Ely Henry Cohen fe! = 
Earl of Cambridge Ronald Nicholson +1 
Lord Scroop Douglas Mattinson ® «1 
Sir Thomas Erpingham Arthur Blanch C 
Gower Fort teedh the Beat Hubert Hine ‘.«..U 
Winetion aptains in the King’s D. Hay Petrie 4 ; 
Macmorris Army Kingsley Baker yo.9e4 
Jamy Henry Cohen 
Pistol Wilfred Walter ; 
Bardolph Ernest Meads ~\ .. \.4 
Nym Hilton Edwards l. o\\. 
Boy . Guy Martineau... \.5 
Bates ) Soldiers in the King’s { Henry Cohen 
Williams Army \ Ernest Meads ~sr 
Charles Sixth, King of France George Hayes “\q....., 
Lewis, the Dauphin Neil Curtis we 
Duke of Bungundy Kingsley Baker s 
Duke of Orleans Ronald Nicholson 
Duke of Bourbon Hilton Edwards 
The Constable of France Robert Glennie 
Rambures, a French Lord M. Francis 
Governor of Harfleur Ronald Nicholson 


Montjoy, a French Herald John Laurie 


ty 
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__ A French Soldier Jacob Zollinger | 
Isabel, Queen of France Dorothy Dns ‘ 
_ Katharine, daughter to Charles and ~~ 
Isabel | Jane Bacon f= 1 
7 a Pi attendant on her Dorice Fordred > Ven 
ostess, formerly Mistress Quickl Dorothy Druce™ 
» Chorus : Ray Litvin Psles ee 
English Pages Doris Kealy, ders Neilson 
French Pages Agnes Carter, Grace Keyte 


The method of rehearsal varies with the actor, 
that is, if the actor is sufficiently sure of himself 
tO have a method. So it is that Mr. Hayes usually 

“rehearses his part from the first very much as he 
,” intends to play it, while Mr. Swinley builds his up 
= slowly, altering it a little every day until, often in 
.. the final rehearsal, the complete thing is quite 

different, like the change from youth to maturity, 
from what it was at first. A rehearsal is very 
, seldom a dull affair, it is often punctuated with wit 
-». and sarcasm and often with roars of laughter. No 

. rehearsal can be very dull that Mr. Atkins has in 
~ charge although it may be trying to the nerves, 

wearing to the patience and a little frightening. 

‘There is one part somewhere in the early scenes 
~_ of the play where the King turns to a page and gives 

~him a whispered message; on these occasions it 
_° very often happens that the lips of the actor move 
“but that he utters no real words. During this rehearsal 
Evelyn Neilson was the page, standing there, still 
and solemn, in the centre of the room, and Mr, 
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Swinley, the King. She told us afterwards that he 
turned to her and bending towards her said gravely 
‘T want you to go out and buy me a small bottle 
of Guinness.’ I must have been standing not far 
behind but I did not see either of them smile at the 
joke. Soit often is that under the surface austerity 
of the acted character there runs the human thread 
of the actor’s personality. Had it been Mr. Hayes 
he would very probably have said ‘‘ Deliver these 
papers to my lord, the Duke. ” 


(11) 


On Wednesday evening and Thursday afternoon 
we played ‘ Titus.’ It is funny to be on the stage 
with the curtain down, the orchestra playing and 
the crowded house waiting patiently, and to see the 
players out of their places and all jumbled up 
together. I cannot help thinking how amused the 
audience would be could they but see us through 
the curtain. Here is the weak distressful Saturninus 
one-stepping gaily with a red-wigged dancer in bare 
feet, there is a senator partnering a page, there are 
the rest of the wise old men sitting disrespectfully 
upon the senate steps and there is Tamora having 
the cord that ties her hands together knotted firmly 
by a wicked son. Like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle 
tumbled out of place, so the actors in the play 
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y appear when gathered on the stage before the 

_ curtain rises. It is the stage manager’s voice 
“‘ Take your places,” the final notes of the orchestra, 

_ the warning buzz of the curtain bell that rights the 

_ puzzle, that sorts out the pieces and puts the 
picture straight. Now Saturninus stands upon his 
pedestal with one arm outstretched, now the 
dancers wait silently in the wings, now the senators 
are still and straight, like ninepins, upon the 
steps—Click, and the curtain rises; click, and the 
play begins. 


(12) 


We rehearsed Henry V. on the stage to-day. 
Starting somewhere in the middle of the play we 
carried on to the end. When I was not needed 
to represent the British Army I sat in the stalls 
and watched. Many of the scenes I had not seen 
rehearsed and it is so long since I sat in the school- 
room stewing over imposition lines that I was not 
bored with Henry V., as many of the others were. 
There is something in this play that strikes a very 
different note from any touched on in ‘ Titus’ or 
‘Love’s Labour.’ It is a note of nobility I think, 
a deep, booming, religious note wrung from the 
heart of the king and echoed by his followers. There 
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is comedy and tragedy, but it is not the comedy of 
‘Love's Labour’ nor the tragedy of ‘Titus’; it 
is more human, more natural. I was sitting alone 
in the centre of the stalls when Mr. Swinley 
rehearsed that scene where the King, disguised at 
night, talks with two of his soldiers and where, after 
the sad lonely speech beginning— 
“Upon the King ! let us our lives, our souls, 


Our debts, our careful wives, 
Our children and our sins lay on the King !” 


he comes forward to the centre of the stage and 
dropping on his knees, begins to pray— 


“OQ God of battles ! steel my soldiers’ hearts :”’ 


It is a moment when the dullest of us may catch 
our breath with awe. I caught mine, for I was not 
prepared for this speech to follow on the other, 
I had forgotten that they came so, and where I might 
have borne to see a soldier king, bewigged and 
wearing cloak and armour, fall upon his knees, 
I was not prepared to see Mr. Swinley, in his 
everyday clothes, doso. That, I think, is the beauty 
of watching rehearsal, the truth of all they say or 
do strikes home, there is no light, no music, no 
colour to help the emotions, just the bare word, 
the undisguised face, the everyday figure— 


“© God of battles ! steel my soldiers’ hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear...” 
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I have been taken from my soldier’s part and 
given the prompting. I hardly know if I am glad 
or sorry; I think Iam sorry. I would like to have 
been on the stage and heard those speeches; as it 
is I must stand in the wings and concentrate on 
each word separately. 

The rule about players standing in the wings 
(given in the ‘ Dressing Room Calls’ list on the 
first night of ‘Love’s Labour’) has been reinforced, 
there is a special notice in blue pencil signed by 
Mr. Atkins “ No one may wait about in the wings” 
—but I, I who am prompter, can ignore such a 
notice, I must be there, sitting on the borderland of 
London and Southampton, of England and France, 
listening, listening—so perhaps, for that reason, 
I am not so sorry about the British Army ‘ walk on’ 
as I might have been. 

The dress rehearsal of Henry V. was not a great 
success. Somehow we seem to have had fewer 
rehearsals than usual; the play is too hackneyed 
to be a favourite and the tendency of the players 
has been to shirk the learning of their lines. 

The curtain went up at about 12.30 with the 
openirig words of the chorus— 


“ O fora Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention .. .’ 
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and from that moment things seemed to go all 
wrong, —and yet there was nothing definitely wrong, 
it was only that they did not run as smoothly as 
they might have done. Most of the scenic effects 
are rather lovely and the dresses are beautiful. 
After the opening apron scene between the Arch- 
bishop and the Bishop comes the ‘ The Presence 
Chamber’ of the King. The usual red tables in the 
foreground, the throne up steps at the back, a page 
in crimson on each side and the King in black 
velvet, with deep ermine cuffs down to the ground 
and a rather ugly red wig. 

Taken as an historical play read mostly by school- 
children Henry V. loses its beauty and becomes 
even a little dull; but taken as a living vital 
incident it is at once full of rather tragic meaning, 
rather sad, but vivid life. Even the absurd Nym, 
Bardolph and Pistol are not so far removed from 
the Bill, Alf and Bert of our own time. And we, 
ourselves, who so recently felt the horror and 
heart-sickness of war, surely we can understand and 
see the tragedy and the beauty of Henry V.’s 
reluctant decision to take. up arms against France— 

“And tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 

Hath turn’d his balls to gun-stones ; and his soul 

Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 


‘That shall fly with them : for many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands : 


2 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down ; 
And some are yet ungotten and unborn 


That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn.’ 


, 
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Standing in the wings I became properly excited 
and fearful when the players changed their velvet 


robes for chain armour and swords, and the sounds 


of war crept near. The King’s speech ‘Once more 
into the breach, dear friends, once more——” 


_ which rolls like liquid fire out of Mr. Swinley’s 


mouth, fell over the heads of a rather small army 
inadequately supplied with spears, and was some- 
what spoilt by Mr. Atkins appearing suddenly 
and forcibly pushing the soldiers into their right 
positions. In this scene, too, the lighting was 
difficult and while Henry of England stood on his 
green hillock, his sword already drawn, Mr. Atkins’ 
voice was ringing from the stalls. ‘‘ Take your white 
down a bit. Put amber in numbers 3 and 4. Dim 
that flood down, will you? Woa, up a little more. 
Right! Take your curtain up on that.” 

Of all the scenes the Dauphin’s tent is, I think, 
the most natural and homely, but the most romantic 
and the saddest is the scene with the little camp 
fire, with tents in the background, where the King, 
disguised by a big black cloak, talks with two of 
his soldiers. I am ‘on’ in this scene, although no 
one can see me, for I stand behind a black runner 
curtain not three feet away from where the King 
sits, and the little red fire—that is really a red 
electric light bulb under a fixed arrangement of 
sticks set cross-ways—shines on to me as well as 
on to the King and the two soldiers and the dim 
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night. There was a hold-up here with the cloak, 
a small one, that fastened by a chain and tiny hook. 
Mr. Swinley couldn’t manage it. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with the dam’ thing? You can’t expect 
me to fumble with this absurd hook.” And Mr. 
Atkins’ voice—‘‘ Whitehead ? Where’s Whitehead ? 
Why hasn’t the King a proper cloak? We've 
thousands of cloaks in the wardrobe. Someone go 
and find Whitehead.”’ 

By this time the despised hook had caught in the 
King’s chain armour, more mutterings and 
fumblings. Eventually a larger cloak was found 
and the King wrapped it round him, half covering 
his head. The scene proceeded— 


WILL: Who goes there ? 

KING H: A friend. 

WILL: Under what captain serve you ? 

KING H: Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

WILL: A good commander and a most kind 
gentleman : 


I pray you, what thinks he of our 
our estate ? 


KING H: Even as men wrecked—even as men 
wrecked .. . 

PROMPTER: —uponasand... 

KING H: (Angrily) All right, all right, It’s this 


blasted cloak ftapping in me face, it 
half smothers me, I’m awfully sorry, 
can we have that bit again ? 


Little troubles like this held the rehearsal up all 
the time and by five-thirty we were still two 


; 
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scenes away from the end of the play. But the 


_ stage had to be reset for ‘ Titus’ by seven-thirty 


and so we were sent off to get our tea. It was 


a long day, trying, tiring to the patience, back- 
_ aching: but it was amusing, full of interest, full of 
beauty, lights, bright colours, lunch in a paper 


bag, kindliness—a day very typical of every other 
Friday at the ‘ Old Vic.’ 


(14) 


This afternoon we played ‘ Titus Andronicus’ 
for the last time. It was an old toy, a sucked orange, 
an undiscovered country discovered, and we were 
glad to let it go. But it had been new and inter- 
esting and worth while and it had held us while it 
lasted. The houses had been good, too, and the 
audience enthusiastic. But in all ‘ Titus’ I think 
there was only one scene of any real beauty ; perhaps 
I think this because it was the only scene I saw 
continuously. It came just before our own Goth 
scene, and the Goth soldiers were allowed to wait, 
ready to go on, in the wings. I would get my 
shield and my spear and creep into the O.P. apron 
exit where I could see a good half of the stage, and 
there, trying to keep quite still, I would stand and 
watchit. It begins with the entrance of Saturninus, 
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Tamora, Chiron and Demetrius, and Saturninus 
speaks— 


“ Why, lords, what wrongs are these | was ever seen 
An emperor in Rome thus overborne . , ” 


He is angry, his voice shakes and he strides about 
the stage like a tiger, his robes floating behind him. 
At the end of the speech he sinks down on a seat 
and then comes Tamora kneeling before him. 

“ My gracious lord, my lovely Saturnine, 


Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus’ age . . . ” 


But nothing will calm Saturninus, one wrong is 
heaped upon another, one slight upon another slight, 
he throws off Tamora and seeks a different seat 
away fron her. His lined haggard face, his loose 
mouth, his thin twitching hands are all the signs 
of a defeated creature. Then enters a clown with a 
letter and a basket of pigeons for the Emperor. In 
the letter is a dagger hidden. Mr. Swinley always 
sat my side of the stage for this and I would notice 
how he took the letter, opening it in a certain way, 
so that the dagger should fall out on to the floor. 
His gurgle of horror, his starting eyes and his vicious 
“Go, take him away, and hang him presently,” 
and Mr. Petrie’s humorous innocent face, as he 
stood there playing with a little black velvet purse, 
before he said ‘‘ How much money must I have?” 
always filled me with great admiration for both 
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actors. I loved that little bit of scene, and I loved too 
Saturninus’ grief when he hears that Andronicus’ 
son, Lucius, has raised an army against him: 


“These tidings nip me, and I hang the head 
As flowers with frost or grass beat down with storms,” 


and beautiful Tamora’s words that follow it, like a 
bugle call rallying his scattered courage: 
“ King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name. 
Is the sun dimm’d, that gnats do fly in it? 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby, 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody.” 
Miss Saunders, drawing up her tall body, would 
lift one hand above her head and from her up- 
raised arm would sweep the green and purple folds 
of her bright drapery. If she had stood like that 
all night, saying those words again and yet again, 
I could have watched her. But the scene must end 
and the curtain must come down, like the shadow 
of a cloud dimming all the colours. 
So, from my corner, I would watch her kneeling 
at his feet, her arms round his neck and one of his 
hands barely resting on her hair: 


“Then go successantly, and plead to him,” 
A moment’s pause. The shadow of the curtain fall- 


ing. And then they would jump up and break the 
picture. 
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(15) 


The first night of Henry V! A rush, a tumble, 
a pushing here and there, swearings, sudden bursts 
of trumpet and kettledrum, frantic promptings, 
scene shiftings, light fixings and everything else that 
goes to make up the first night of a play. 

Arriving at the theatre I was told I was not to 
prompt, only to stand by and take it up when the 
stage manager or assistant stage manager—both 
playing parts—were called away. I waited in the 
wings and heard the orchestra playing the overture, 
the full scene was set for the ‘ presence chamber’ 
but the play opened with the chorus and a short 
scene before the curtain. Years ago when Henry V. 
was produced by a great actor there were waits of 
ten to fifteen minutes between each change of scene. 
At the ‘ Vic’ there were no waits except the one 
interval preceding the ‘ Princess and Alice’ scene. 
It was this lack of waits that caused the rush behind. 
Ramparts, tents, city walls and French palaces all 
had to be set up in the five or six minutes of an apron 
scene. Mr. Atkins himself carried chairs and 
tables about, stuck up spears and tents, gathered 
the armies, shouted for the kings, rehearsed the 
traitor’s exit, set the pages for their entrance. 
At one time, standing on his toes in the attitude of 
a runner, with his arms raised above his head, he 
gave the signal for the trumpet and kettle-drum, 
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sweeping his hands backwards and forwards for the 
noise to swell out or die away. To me it seemed 
that everyone had more work to do than he could 
manage, I wished the stage manager would leave 
me with the prompting and not push in for two or 
three minutes at all odd times; sometimes there 
were two of us together, sometimes I was in one 
opening and, unknown to me, he was in another. 
Once I was left in pitch darkness to prompt a difficult 
apron scene, and once I was sent the round of the 
dressing-rooms to shout “ Act II. Beginners.” 
Of the play I merely gathered a confused idea. 
Scene followed scene and I was only conscious of 
whether the actors knew their lines or not, whether 
my voice was loud enough or too loud and whether 
I could get any closer to the players without being 
seen. The fifteen minutes’ interval came upon me 
like a shock, and a shock of relief too. Fifteen 
minutes breathing space, fifteen minutes to look 
around without being deafened, or blinded, or 
pushed! Fifteen minutes, and then back to the 
book. I believe the only scene I really enjoyed, 
or came near to enjoying, was the camp fire scene. 
I stood close enough to the players to be able to 
whisper the prompts, a light from the wings shone 
on my book, there was no noise, nothing to distract 
one, only the King’s voice saying the familiar words— 


‘So, if a son that is by his father sent about 
merchandise do sinfully miscarry upon the sea——”’ 
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The curtain came down somewhere about ten- 
thirty, and as I have said the audience was not 
enthusiastic. It was too familiar a play and they 
had seen it lots of times; there is no beauty these 
days in anything to do with war; or they were 
school-children and took the whole show as an 
extra lesson. But to us behind the curtain, to us 
who had lived the battle, the comedy, the tragedy, 
the love scene; to us the poetry of it all had not 
been dead nor the battle calls unstirring. For 
though we may not have fought with real swords 
and cannon balls against men, we had, at least, 
fought with courage against nervousness, with 
patience against delay, with perseverance against 
frail memories and with speech against the great 
silence of a waiting theatre. 

The honours of the day went, chiefly, to Guy 
Martineau as the boy of the comic scenes, to the 
Princess and Alice, and to the King. 


(16) 


The second night of Henry V. was more tranquil. 
I took a little hand torch to light my book during 
those scenes where I am left in darkness. Again 
the stage manager said he would share the prompt- 
ing, starting off with the first long scene, and I was 
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sorry, thinking it was because I did it badly and 
he was too kind to tell me so. To one or two the 
second night of a play is always worse than the 
first, the uplifting excitement is gone but the tension 
remains, and so it is with me. Walking to the 
theatre from Waterloo I had looked up at the sky 
above the houses. It was a dark sky covered with 
soft white clouds made bright by the half hidden 
moon, and in the spaces where there was no cloud the 
deep pools of the dark seemed infinite. A sky so very 
peaceful that I wondered how the world could be 
so turbulent below it, or how such little things as 
the production of a play, the remembrance of lines, 
or prompting, could disturb the tranquillity of life. 
But once inside the theatre I lost that sense of 
peace. I leapt at once into anxiety and I felt 
ashamed of my incompetence to do well the work 
I had to do. But that night I was recompensed, 
for as I came to the wings after prompting the 
first apron scene, the King stopped me. “ You 
were wonderful on Monday night,”’ he said, ‘‘ simply 
wonderful,” and he stretched out a jewelled hand 
and patted mine. ‘' You're going to be one of the 
greatest prompters ever in this world.” 

So I cried ‘‘ God save the King,” and blessed him. 


Chapter IV 
‘“TROILUS AND CRESSIDA’ 


Going to the wardrobe. Dame Ethel Smyth's 
rehearsal. Rather like being at school. The 
tragedy of Troilus. Last night of Henry V. 
Definition of ‘a play.’ Portraits ofthemall. The 
Princess at the 300th Anniversary. 


(17) 


We have started ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ On 
Monday afternoon when we were all on the stage 
after the final rehearsal of Henry V., Mr. Atkins 
called us round him. “ For the next fortnight,” 
he said, ‘‘ we have all got to work like hell. There 
must be no going away for week-ends, no parties, 
no excuses. To-morrow at ten-thirty I want So-and- 
so, at eleven-thirty (he read the names of several 
others), at twelve-thirty—everybody.”’ 

‘Troilus and Cressida’ marks the production at 
the ‘ Old Vic’ of all Shakespeare’s thirty-six plays. 
On Wednesday, November 7th, we celebrate the 
Tercentenary of the publication of the First Folio. 
November 7th is to be a great night and the play 
produced a great achievement—hence the re- 
hearsals. 
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The cast of the play is as follows, I give all the 


names for it was a great occasion :— 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


Prologue (as Alexander) 
Priam, king of Troy 


Hector 

Troilus | 

Paris his sons 
Deiphobus | 

Helenus 


Margarelon bastard son of Priam 

Servant to Paris 

7Eneas 

Antenor 

Calchas, a Trojan priest, taking part 
with the Greeks 

Pandarus, uncle to Cressida 

Agamemnon, the Grecian general 

Menelaus, his brother 

Achilles 

Ajax | 

Ulysses 

Nestor 

Diomedes 

Patroclus 

Thersites, a deformed and scurrilous 
Grecian 

Alexander, servant to Cressida 

Servant to Troilus 

Helen, wife to Menelaus 

Andromache, wife to Hector 

Cassandra, daughter to Priam, a 
prophetess 

Cressida, daughter to Calchas 


Grecian commanders 


Henry Cohen 
John Maclean 
Rupert Harvey 
Ion Swinley 
Ronald Nicholson 
Douglas Mattinson 
Hilton Edwards 
Oswald Skilbeck 
Henry Cohen 
Kingsley Baker 
Edmund Frank 


Hilton Edwards 
Neil Curtis 
Ernest Meads 
Robert Glennie 
Wilfred Walter 
George Hayes 
Reyner Barton 
Arthur Blanch 
John Laurie 


‘Guy Martineau 


D. Hay Petrie 
Henry Cohen 
Agnes Carter 
Jane Bacon 
Jean Downs 


Molly Francis 


Florence Saunders 


> 
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Pages, Attendants, etc, : —Richard Blake, Jacob Zollinger, 
Ray Litvin, Dorothy Druce, Dorice Fordred, Agnes Carter, 
Esme Farrel, Grace Keyte, Evelyn Neilson, Dorothy Sinclair, 
Frances St. Barbe West, Doris Westwood, H. Beeston, 
S. M. Chisholm, G. A. Godley, H. A. P. Lloyd, G. A. 
Meyer, W. Woolley. 


Rupert Harvey, the ‘ Vic’s’ leading man last 
year, has come from the ‘Little Theatre’ at 
Bristol to play the part of Hector. 


(18) 


In spite of Mr. Swinley’s praise I do not want to 
prompt ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ I do not understand 
the play and I have no sympathy with it. I want 
an easy, lazy time, and, besides, I am to be a Greek 
soldier!! This morning I went to the wardrobe 
and fitted on a long-waisted, tight black jacket with 
buttons all down the front. I must be a soldier 
this time ! ! 

It is fun going to the wardrobe. Four of us went 
together during rehearsal. The wardrobe is about 
three minutes’ walk from the ‘ Vic,’ down a road 
exactly opposite the stage door entrance. One 
comes to a corner house with shop windows white- 
washed opaque and one rings, expectantly, at a 
small side door. 
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Sometimes Whitehead will open the door, his 
round pale face smiling under his shabby hat. ‘‘ Oh, 
there you are. Coom in.’’ Inside the house is a 
Narrow passage and a narrow wooden staircase, 
and every room one comes to is full of coloured 
clothes, hats, boots, jerkins, hose and dresses. 

Whitehead is master of all this, and it is to him 
one goes with pathetic looks if shoes are too small 
or a cloak is missing. He took the four of us to an 
upstairs room, fished among a great pile of odd 
clothes and fitted us with tunics. 

‘‘ Miss Westwood, aren’t you? You're a Greek 
soldier. Let's see if this will fit you.” For some 
reason unknown to us, ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ is 
being dressed Elizabethan instead of Ancient Greek. 
I took off my jersey and fitted the black tunic, it 
was dirty and a little shabby, and I dare not think 
of how many times it had been worn before. 
Eventually we were all fitted, and Jean, who is to 
play Andromache, was given her brown and blue 
brocaded dress and sent upstairs to Mrs. Newman, 
who would make all necessary alterations. 

The dust of the wardrobe” is thick and the clothes 
are often shabby, the rooms are small and dim, and 
one is only a soldier or a page or, at best, a lady- 
in-waiting, but there is romance there and dreams, 


*Thanks to a grant of {1500 from the Carnegie U.K. 
Trust, the Old Vic wardrobe is now able to meet the general 
needs of opera and Shakespeare repertories, and is insured 
for £10,000. It was in its early days at the period covered 
by the diary. —L.B. 
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imagination can run riot, and one laughs a good deal 
and makes fun, and pleads for tall boots or black 
hose or a feather in one’s cap. And there the 
Queen’s dress lies across a table, brave in its blue 
and silver, or the King’s armour gleams from a 
corner, or the fool’s bells tinkle in the shadow; 
and all together, in a pile, lie the garments of a 
hundred different people: priest and peasant, 
saint and soldier, old man and boy, gentlewoman, 
princess and queen, waiting for Whitehead’s 
fingers to pick them out and fit them on to living 
bodies. ‘‘ Let’s see, you’re So-and-so, this for you 
then,”’ and in a moment spring suddenly to life the 
people of whom Shakespeare dreamed. 


(19) 

The call to-day ran thus: ‘“ 10.30 everybody. 
Straight through the play.’’ On Tuesdays there 
is no evening performance and all day long we re- 
hearse in the saloon while the opera people have 
the stage. When I arrived to-day the opera people 
were already. busy, the orchestra was playing and 
a girl was singing. As I walked slowly along the 
back of the dress circle Hilton Edwards came behind 


me ' I say,” he whispered excitedly, ‘‘ that’s 
Dame Ethel Smyth conducting. Wonderful 
woman!” I looked across the empty seats towards 


the orchestra. In the conductor’s chair sat an 
elderly lady, hatless, her arms spread wide, the 
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baton in her hand. And as I watched she rose from 


~ her seat, flinging up her arms as if the soul in her 


were too confined and must burst out on the rush 
and crash of the music. They must have been 
rehearsing ‘ The Bo’sun’s Mate’ ready for Thurs- 
day. Now and again the conductor stopped the 
orchestra, now and again her voice rose clearly as 
she explained a passage to them, once she sang a 
bar or two. I was sorry when someone called my 
name and I had to go to the saloon. 

They had started the first scene of ‘ Troilus.’ Mr. 
Atkins sat at his little table facing the room, Mr. 
Swinley and Neil Curtis were Troilus and Pandarus. 
There was only one thing I could have been wanted 
for, and I knew what that was when Mr. Atkins 
beckoned to me to bring a chair and sit beside him. 
I was to be ‘ prompter’ again. I sat with the 
book and heard them speak their lines, half of it 
I couldn’t understand, some of the words | couldn't 
pronounce, it was a stupid play and I was suddenly 
grown tired and sad and disappointed. And so 
we rehearsed until a quarter to two. At half past 
two we began again. It was a dull afternoon and 
Mr. Atkins lit the gas early, four flickering in- 
candescent lights that hang high up and shed a dim 
yellow glow over us all. It was rather like being at 
school! So well J remember the autumnal light 
fading while we sat at ‘ preparation,’ the blue of 
the sky deepening, the mysterious colours of the 
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world outside blurring into grey, and the yellow light 
of the gas shining on the bare boards of the school- 
room floor, on the green walls, on the high, far-off 
ceiling. Only to-day the children were all older, 
with deeper voices and graver eyes; and a mirror 
was fixed to the green wall in the place where the 
map of the world once hung, and outside the 
Waterloo Road throbbed and murmured, instead of 
the quiet stillness of Richmond and the Priory Lane. 


(20) 


‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ I begin to have some idea 
of what the play is about. Troilus of Troy loved 
Cressida of the Greeks. But when Antenor, a 
Trojan commander, is taken prisoner by the 
Grecians, Cressida, living in Troy, is exchanged for 
him, and being dragged against her will away from 
her lover Troilus, breaks faith with him and gives 
his token to a Grecian prince. Here and there, in 
the long dull monotony of Greek and Trojan 
soldiers’ speeches, these tragic love scenes fall like 
drops of dew on dust. 
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(21) 


The dress rehearsal of ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ 
arrived in due course. As I had to be a soldier 
somewhere near the end of the play it was necessary 
for me to dress completely before going down to 
prompt. In a great basket in the dressing-room 
I found my clothes, black trunk hose, my tight 
black jacket, a white shirt, rather baggy knee 
breeches, black velvet shoes and, since I could not 
find my soldier's wig, a page’s wig cut square round 
the ears. Later, when I was dressed, Whitehead 
brought us long black cloaks. The Elizabethan 
costumes look rather lovely, but not in the least like 
Greeks and Trojans, and I am quite sure Cressida 
and Andromache would have looked better in long 
clinging Grecian robes, for their stiff brocaded 
dresses do not even fit in with their names. 

For a dress rehearsal, and in comparison with 
Henry V., things ran very smoothly. There was 
hardly any scene shifting, as the whole play takes 
place either before curtains or before the walls of 
Troy, and the walls of Troy are only a cardboard 
structure set along the back with a platform raised 
two sttps above the stage level. 

As usual Mr. Atkins sat in the pit stalls in utter 


darkness and shouted criticisms, coming round 
E 
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between the scenes to give final instructions and 
eradicate errors. Once his voice rang out from the 
darkness : ‘‘ Who are those three dam’ fools crossing 
the stage? You there, can’t you walk like men 
and not like a trio of sloppy idiots?” For the scene 
where Troilus and Ulysses, standing in shadow, 
watch Cressida give away Troilus’ token to the 
Grecian prince, I am just behind the half-drawn 
curtains not two feet away from Troilus himself. 
Standing where I do, watching each line, I do not 
teally get any of the beauty of the scene, but those 
who sat in the stalls told me afterwards that it was 
worth sitting through all the play toseeit. It starts 
with Cressida coming out to meet Diomedes and 
Ulysses’ warning to Troilus,“ Stand where the torch 
may not discover us.’”’ Then, when the*two men 
have moved into the darkness of the curtains, 
Cressida and Diomedes make love and kiss each 
other and Troilus’ agony begins. 


gu ley O plague and madness. 

ULYSS: Youare moved, prince; let us depart I pray you 
Lest your displeasure should enlarge itself 
To wrathful terms : this place is dangerous ; 
‘The time right deadly ; I beseech you, go. 


HRS Behold, I pray you ! 

ULYSS* Nay, good my lord, go off : 
You flow to great distraction ; come, my lord, 

ERO : I pray thee stay. 

aL. YSS : You have not patience ; come. 

TRO : I pray you stay : by hell andall hell’s torments 


I will not speak a word. 
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Presently Cressida fetches Diomedes the token 
that Troilus has given her— 


DIO: Give me some token for the surety of it. 
CRESS: I'll fetch you one. 


and Troilus’ cry when he sees it, 


TRO: Now the pledge, now, now, now ! 

CRESS: Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve. 

4b o£ O beauty, where is thy faith? 

ULYSS: (Warningly) My lord —— 

TRO: I will be patient ; outwardly I will. 

When it is over, and the two lovers have gone, 
then comes Ulysses’ gentle ‘‘ All’s done, my lord,” 
and the others whispered “It is.’’ They would 
move out of the curtains now and Troilus’ bitter 
cry would break forth— 

“ Let it not be believed of womanhood. 
Think we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics, apt, without a theme, 


For depravation, to square the general sex 
By Cressid’s rule ; rather think this not Cressid ! 


and Ulysses’ answer :— 


What hath she done, prince, that can soil our mothers ? 


(22) 


We have rung down the curtain on Henry V. 
On the last performance, a Saturday matinee, the 
house was as crowded as it had been on the first 
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night. ‘“ Thousands of little schoolgirls ’’ as some- 
one, peeping through the curtain, said; and 
thousands of schoolboys too, not to mention many 
an one who had long left school behind. 

Henry V. was rather a lovely production, full of 
action and bright colours, armour and bugle calls. 
Funny things happened in it, too, for once the King, 
shouting fiercely—‘‘ Then every soldier kill his 
prisoners,” swung his sword and knocked off his 
crown, the crown clattered on to the stage, and as 
Henry strode across to the wings he kicked it, 
making matters worse. And once the stage 

manager, forgetting a long pause where the three 
traitors exit, called to me to give a prompt and, 
when I didn’t, rung the curtain down too soon and 
cut off the King’s last speech. And once it was rung 
down too slowly and Henry was left standing in the 
middle of the stage with his arms outstretched and 
his eyes piously heavenwards—that was the King 
the audience saw. I only saw the one that, a second 
later, leapt past me crying angrily—‘‘In God's name, 
why didn’t you ring the dam’ curtain down?” 

And there was the final scene between Henry 
and Katherine to keep us all amused ; even on the 
last day Henry could not remember his love scene 
lines, and his bad French —" Je quand sur le 
possession de France, et quand vous avez le 
possession de moi—let me see, what then? St. 
Denis be my speed !—donc votre est France et vous 
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€tes mienne,”—with the sudden shout of laughter 
at himself as if he was frightfully tickled, would set 
us all off too. Poor Alice, the princess’ waiting 
maid, suffered agonies trying to behave with gravity 
long after all reasonable excuse for laughter was 
past. 

With all its majesty, its touches of sadness, its 
stupidities and its piety, I loved Henry V., I loved 
standing in the wings where I could see nearly all 
the stage, I loved the subdued pity of the traitors’ 
scene :— 

KING H. “ T will weep for thee ; 

For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 
Another fall of man.” 
the stirring thunder of the King before Harfleur 
speech : 


. ““ For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start...” 
and I loved, too, the dim night and the lonely King 
sitting beside the red glow of the little camp fire. 
“No, thou proud dream, 


That play’st so subtly witha king’ $ repose ; 
I am a king that find thee, and | know. 


” 


(23) 


‘Troilus and Cressida’ was produced on “ bon- 
fire night,’ not that that has anything to do with 
it, it might have been “ Pancake day’ for all the 
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difference it made to us—but, all the same, it was 
bonfire night. Two venturesome girls pushed some 
lighted ‘ sparklers’ under the door that divides our 
dressing-room from the men’s room, but someone 
swore so roundly at them and said they were burning 
the place down that they soon desisted. For myself, 
I did not even have a box of coloured matches. 
Whether it was because we had had more rehear- 
sals, or because I was more used to prompting and did 
not feel so much on edge, or because Mr. Atkins left 
us pretty much to ourselves, the first night of 
Troilus was comparatively tranquil. Dressed in 
my black clothes and page’s wig I waited on the 
stage while the orchestra was playing. The 
supreme moment of all ‘first nights’ is that wait 
before the curtain rises ; supreme, I mean, in agony. 
One walks up and down, or one sits very tightly 
upon a chair, or one hums the music of the overture. 
A play, I think, is only ‘a play’ to the audience, 
to the people who sit next morning reading the 
criticisms in their papers at the breakfast table, 
to the enthusiasts who stand in queues. To the 
actor a play is work, is life, is grim reality, is bread 
and butter. ‘ God, I can’t get these lines into my 
head,” thus Mr. Swinley. ‘‘ Don’t do that, old 
chap, you put me off,” thus Mr. Hayes. ‘‘ To- 
morrow at ten-thirty!’’ so Mr. Atkins. For Miss 
Saunders, her lines are learnt easily and she smiles 
at life and plays and everybody. For Miss Bacon, 
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- coming in a little late: ‘‘ Oh, I’m sorry, Robert ; is 


it me now?” To each it comes a little differently, 
more easily, or with more labour; and to the 
prompter the lines of each, as they speak them, 
are footsteps, running, skipping, dancing—or 
frightened, slow, uncertain, wondering; a woman 
in a sunny field, a man balanced upon a rope across 
a ravine, a child lost in the dark. Only when I 
fail them, when they wait, listening in vain, when 
they stumble and I cannot pick them up or when I 
shout a prompt louder than I should do and the 
whole house hears; only then, in horror at myself, 
do I wish, earnestly, that someone else had the 
guiding of those feet. 

As far as the prompting went, ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida’ rose, practically, above the need of me. 
I speak now of the play as a whole, not of the man 
and woman. For the production, it was an 
achievement of which Mr. Atkins had every cause 
to be proud, he had had eternal patience with it, 
he had not spared himself, he had not tired. At the 
end of the play he went before the curtain and 
bowed,a dark surly man in dark unromantic clothes ; 
drab, ordinary beside the brilliant figures of 
Troilus, Ajax and Ulysses, a driver of men and a 
leader, a master and a slave, a man of business 
and adreamer. One to be feared for his sudden 
bursts of temper and his bitter tongue, to be 
respected for his genius, his patience, his vision, 
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to be loved for his very rare gentleness—“ I can’t 


make up my mind whether to give you ae a holiday 
to-morrow—or not.’ 

I cannot tell you how they acted, I get but an 
odd view with one eye on the book and one eye on 
the stage, but to me they are all, nearly always, 
wonderful. Mr. Harvey as Hector with a steady 
memory and a strong voice, passionless, reliable, 
even asa bell; Mr. Swinley as Troilus, to be watched 
wonderingly, as one would stand looking upward at 
an aeroplane, the sun upon it, graceful, lovely, un- 
certain going from yard to yard, from mile to mile in- 
securely poised, as on a thread of air, yet perfect in its 
poise; Mr. Nicholson as Paris and still Mr. Nicholson 
Mr. Curtis as Pandarus, uncertain, but convincing 
in his roguery and ancient horridness; Mr. Walter 
as Achilles, a great figure touched with pathos; 
Mr. Hayes as Ajax, always competent and perfect 
with that touch of intuition which is genius; Guy 
Martineau as Patroclus, finely polished in his 
laughter and his sadness like a small jewel that has 
great depths; and Mr. Petrie as Thersites, crooked, 
deformed, yet perfectly proportioned and created. 
And for the ladies, Miss Saunders as Cressida, lovely, 
but too earnest in her interpretation ever to be false 
as Cressida was, too sincere for that insincerity that 
was her character; Miss Bacon as Helen, simply 
a lovely picture : Molly Francis as Cassandra bring- 
ing courage and strength and power to the creation 
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of a little work of art, and Jean Downs as Andro- 
mache, gentle and persuasive and very earnest. 
I am a poor judge, I can only give them to you as 
I see them with that one eye that peeps through the 
crack in the archway curtains on to the stage. 


(24) 


November 7th was the 3ooth anniversary of the 
entering of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s plays 
at Stationer’s Hall. As I have said before, this was 
to be a great night at ‘ The Vic,’ for not only were 
we to celebrate the tercentenary of the Folio, but 
to celebrate also the production of ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,’ the last of the thirty-six plays. 

Walking up the Waterloo Road at about six 
o’clock I saw the flags stretched across the street 
to welcome Princess Mary who had promised to be 
present; and round the side door, by which the 
Princess would enter, a crowd had already gathered. 
Early as it was there were girls busy in the dressing- 
room wearing their best frocks and wondering if 
they would have time to change into them after 
the performance and before the gathering of every- 
body.on the stage. As I had not thought to put on 
my best frock, not having read the notice (that 
had been pinned on the board for days, someone 
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said) asking us all to remain for the gathering and 
coffee drinking that would take place at the end of 
the evening, but was still wearing my tweed skirt 
and jersey of the morning, I secretly hoped there 
would be no time for changing, but that we should 
keep on our ‘ make-up’ until all was over. Hoping 
this, and a little dashed at my absence of ‘ finery,’ 
I began to dress into my Greek soldier's clothes. 

In the wings all was very quiet and orderly, no 
waiting about was allowed and no talking. One or 
two men in dark suits, one or two ladies in shining 
coloured frocks, and Mr. Atkins in evening dress, 
helped to make the strangeness a little more strange. 
And soon after the cheering that announced the 
Princess’ arrival had died away, the curtain was 
rung up and the play begun. 

I stood in the wings peeping through the curtain 
at the figures on the stage—the house was full of 
personalities, the Princess sat in the Governor’s box, 
now glorified by an aspidistra and some plush curt- 
ains ; and the‘ Old Vic’ audience, true to themselves 
and to us, crowded the pit and gallery—but it was 
the players who counted, the men whose voices were 
filling the silences, the brightly coloured figures 
whose movements and actions were feeding those 
hundreds of hungry eyes—and, peeping through 
the curtains, looking from the book to the stage and 
back to the book again, I forgot the watching 
crowded house and knew only that I was with the 
players and was one of them, 
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It was during the interval that the leads were 
presented to the Princess, she shook hands with 
them in the small passage leading to her box. Miss 
Saunders told us afterwards, when we questioned 
her, that the Princess was rather sweet and shy, 
with a very small hand held out for them to take, 
and that Miss Bacon and herself merely shook it, 
but that the men, taking it, bowed very low above 
it. 

At the final fall of the curtain everyone in the 
company was crowded on to the O.P. side of the 
stage, while many who had once beenin the company 
and the four men who had helped in the production 
of the thirty-six plays were gathered on the left- 
hand side; the names of the producers were 
Mr. Matheson Lang, Mr. Fisher White, Mr. George 
Foss and Mr. Russell Thorndike; Mr. Ben Greet, 
who was the fifth, could not be there. In the centre 
of this gathering, beside a chair that was meant to 
be her throne, stood Miss Baylis, with Mr. Atkins 
on her right. There were speeches, of course, and 
compliments and much clapping. Mrs. Matheson 
Lang made a short speech telling how the First 
Folio came to be published, Mr. Atkins read letters 
from Ben Greet and Ellen Terry. Miss Thorndike 
was dragged forward amid great applause, and Miss 
Baylis, with her arms full of flowers, said a few final 
words. After that we sang ‘‘ God Save the King,’’ 
and the curtain fell and rose again and fell, and 
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parted and closed and parted again. Finally the 
Princess went away and the audience dispersed, and 
coffee and sandwiches were handed round on the 
stage; while old friends greeted old friends and 
new comers looked on with wide and wondering 
eyes. At twelve o'clock I walked through an 
almost deserted Waterloo Station and caught a 
tube, and at twenty minutes to one I ran along a 
dark and empty street in Kensington and let myself 
into the shelter of my own front door. 


ie 8 


Chapter V 
“TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA’ 


Hero and villain reversed. Different voices. On 
the top ofa’bus. Trials of the‘ Two Gentlemen.’ 
Last act of ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ 


(25) 


We are rehearsing ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 
I was not there for the reading of the play as only 
the principals were called, but someone told me 
afterwards that it was like a watered milk after the 
hot wine of Troilus. The cast is as follows :— 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


Duke of Milan, father to Silvia Reyner Barton 
Valentine George Hayes 
Proteus } The Two Gentlemen re Swinley 
Antonio, father to Proteus John Maclean 
Thurio, a foolish rival to Valentine Ronald Nicholson 


Eglamour, agent for Silvia in her escape Guy Martineau 
Host, where Julia Jodges Henry Cohen 
Ist Outlaw Hilton Edwards 
2nd Outlaw | Rober Glennie 
3rd Outlaw Kingsley Baker 
Speed, a clownish servant to Valentine John Laurie 


Launce, the like to Proteus D. Hay Petrie 
77 


with Valentine 
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Panthino, servant to Antonio Henry Cohen 
Julia, beloved of Proteus Florence Saunders 
Silvia, beloved of Valentine Jane Bacon 
Lucetta, waiting woman to Julia Dorice Fordred 


Musicans, Attendants, etc :—Agnes Carter, Jean Downs, 
Esme Farrell, Doris Kealy, Grace Keyte, Evelyn Neilson. 


Mr. Hayes as Valentine is the hero, and Mr. 
Swinley as Proteus the very mild villain. Rehears- 
ing with the principal actors thus reversed is really 
very amusing, for one has become used to associa- 
ting Mr. Hayes’ voice and face with villainous pro- 
ceedings, and although at times his whole expression 
becomes more young and gentle, as befits a lover, 
one is still inclined to look at him askance; while 
Mr. Swinley, without ‘ make-up,’ is not in the least 
like a villain. We rehearsed to-day in the saloon and 
I prompted. Mr. Petrie, as Launce, brought up the 
dog that is to take the part of Crab. This is the third 
dog we have had, for the first, a little frightened 
thing, ran away twice and was not found the second 
time, and the second was heavy and not suitable. 
This third dog, a rough brown Scotch terrier, with 
lazy intelligent eyes, seems to fit the part well and 
he took the patting and friendliness, together with 
the odd behaviour of Launce and Speed, all in good 
part. 

The story of the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ is 
not very complicated ; it is the story of two friends, 
Valentine and Proteus. Valentine is in love with 
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Silvia, the daughter of the Duke in Milan, and 
Proteus with Julia, a ladyin Verona. But when 
Proteus, at his father’s command, follows his friend 
to Milan he forgets Julia and, falling in love with 
Silvia, betrays Valentine’s plans of elopement to 
the Duke, has him banished, and woos Silvia himself. 
Silvia’s scorn when she leans through her chamber 
window to listen to Proteus’ love-making is 
lovely — 


“Thou subtle, perjured, false, disloyal man ! 
Think’st thou I am so shallow, so conceitless, 
To be seduced by thy flattery...” 


So Proteus’ wrongful love-making goes awry, and 
in the end he returns to the faithful and heart- 
broken Julia, while Valentine is pardoned by the 
Duke and marries Silvia. After ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida’ it is indeed rather like watered milk, but 
milk, sweetened and enriched by the poetry and 
beauty of Shakespeare's wonderful mind. 


(26) 


We are in the second week of ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,’ and yesterday the house was quite a good 
one and really enthusiastic. Looking through the 
curtain just as the orchestra was tuning up I saw 
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the stalls half empty and the gallery nearly so, but 
later, a few minutes before the curtain rose, the 
people were coming in quickly and the house was 
nearly full. ‘Troilus and Cressida’ has grown 
upon me, and I have come to love it; even the long 
Greek speeches have a splendid ring about them. 
Ulysses warning to Achilles ‘— 


“ For time is like a fashionable host 
That lightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
And with his arm outstretched, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer : welcome ever smiles 


And farewell goes out sighing. 
And then again Patroclus to Achilles :— 


““ Sweet, rouse yourself, and the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous folds 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air. 


And Achille’s final answer :— 


““ My mind is troubled like a fountain stirr’d 
And I myself see not the bottom of it.” 


The beauty of such words, though it come slowly, 
must come eventually. I sit, squashed up in the 
wings, trying not to let my black cloak and black 
stockinged legs shew through the cracks in the 
curtain, and as I read the words I hear the different 
voices of the actor’s saying them:—the boom of 
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~ Agamemnon ; the smooth soft voice of Ulysses ; 
the sneer of Ajax; Diomedes, quick and jerky ; 
Nestor, slow and familiar, the drawl of Paris; 
Thersites, still with Mr. Petrie’s voice in spite of his 
humped ugly figure, crooked nose and vicious 
speech; Patroclus, high and feminine; Hector, 
distinct and steady; Troilus, beating like music. 

Well, we are to play the ‘ Two Gentlemen,’ and 
when, with their voices, they have taught me to 
love it, I will tell you more of it. 


(27) 


To ride on the top of a ’bus at night across 
Waterloo Bridge; to see the wide river dimly 
silvered in the moonlight; to see the long chain of 
lights on the embankment, hanging as though 
suspended on invisible wires; to see the lights of 
cars moving swiftly, mysteriously; to sit, crushed 
to the side of the ’bus, tired and a little chilled by 
the autumn wind, that is to live and love and be 
content. 

To be part of it all, no longer a stranger in a 
strange land, no longer a wanderer alone and 
lonely, no longer outside! To have behind one a 
long day of rehearsal; to have before one a long 
night of playing; to be tired, and yet not too 
tired.... F 
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There, on the right, is the round golden face of 
Big Ben, too far away for me to see the time, but it 
must be nearly half-past six; there, high above, the 
crescent moon, shining like polished silver ; and 
there, on the river below, the dark masses of barges 
moving slowly or floating, anchored, on the tide. 

We are over the bridge now and going between 
the rather shabby, badly lighted shops. There is 
Wagner’s restaurant where we go for lunch. There 
is the fruit stall with all the fruit brightly coloured, 
like a pile of jewels, and there on the left, under the 
railway bridge, the ‘ Wellington’ where the ‘ stars’ 
of the ‘Old Vic’ gather. Now the ’bus stops and 
I must wake up and clamber down the steep narrow 
staircase to the muddy road. Ahead is the theatre 
lit up, brightly, with clusters of dark figures round 
the doors. Now all the noise and bustle of the 
Waterloo Road is about me: people crush and 
hurry, great vans go rumbling by, horses trot and 
jangle, a tram bell rings, and in the New Cut the 
fruit and vegetable stalls stand under their great 


gas flares. To be of it, to be part of it all, to be 
there ! 


(29) 


We have had a dress rehearsal of the ‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ’—it was not a great success ! 
Somehow no one appears to have taken the ‘Two 


——— 


Mr. ION SWINLEY as “Proteus” and 


Miss FLORENCE SAUNDERS as “ Juzta” 
in “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
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Gentlemen’ seriously. We seem to have had no 
rehearsals (although, of course, we have really had 
as many as usual) and, altogether, it felt to me as 
though we were plunging into a dress-rehearsal 
before we had properly read the play. 

The call was for twelve o’clock and as I arrived 
at a quarter to twelve I had an hour and a quarter 
to sit in the stalls before rehearsal began. 

The curtain went up at about one o'clock and 
revealed a really hideous scene. Green trees with 
leaves like half-inflated balloons hung upon a 
lemon yellow ground, a vivid pink garden seat stood 
on the right, and four squat, flat, cardboard trees 
in flat cardboard tubs were set two and two, like 
sentinels, against a blue sky. 

The play opens with the entrance of Valentine 
and Proteus bidding each other good-bye. Proteus 
attired like a glorified Dick Whittington and Valen- 
tine still looking more like the villain than the hero. 

The first half of the play went fairly well; Julia, 
in her first love scene with Proteus, dropped the ring 
she was to give him and, recovering it with giggles, 
had to start all over again; Lucetta, her maid, 
crossing the stage in a hurry, fell over her long frock 
and collapsed in the wings and one of the pages 
appeared in pale grey tights covered with slightly 
darker grey diamonds that looked like a succession 
of bruises and was asked either to get new tights or 
come on in nothing. 
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The ‘ Two Gentlemen’ is a short play and we 
were through it, to the end, by half-past five—but 
what an end ! 

“You might stand here for this scene, I don’t 
know anything about it,” that was what Proteus 
said, and the gentlest critic could not have con- 
tradicted him. Very few of them did know anything 
about it, and by the time we reached the last 
scene I was so worried and muddled that I prompted 
them indiscriminately whether they knew it or not. 
They were worried, too, and snapped at me when 
I made mistakes, thus— 


PRO. Madam, if your heart be so obdurate, 
PROMPTER: Vouchsafe me yet your picture. . . 
PROS What ? 

PROMPTER: Vouchsafe me yet your picture .. . 


PEG: Yes, I know. I thought youstopped me, 


PROMPTER: I’msorry, I thought you didn’t know. 


and again with the Duke— 


DUKE: Now, by the honour of my ancestry 
PROMOTER: I do applaud thy spirit, Valentine. . . 
DUKE: (In a loud whisper and glaring at me) 


All right, I know it , 


Good Lord, thought I, hot and tearful, how am 
I to know what you know and what you don’t 
know. But the Duke apologised for ‘ glaring’ 


afterwards, and so how could I be angry, seeing that 
it was my own fault ? 


x 
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But beyond the fact that no one knew their lines 
it was a very mild dress rehearsal. Mr. Atkins, 
coming round from his seat in the stalls, did not 
find much fault, and the stage hands had very 
little scene shifting to do, the half-inflated balloons 
being both Duke’s garden and outlaws’ forest ; now 
and again the lighting went wrong and we were held 
up while Bert shouted to Bob and Bob hallooed 
to Eagan and Eagan, high up on his little platform, 
manipulated something. But on the whole I look 
back upon it, now two days away, as a very 
‘watered milk’ affair altogether, and since to- 
morrow is Monday and the ‘ first night’ I can only 
hope, and pray a little, that they will have polished 
up their lines. 


(29) 
We have rung down the curtain on ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida.’ ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ whose bitter 


love story was so horrible and yet so lovely. Back 
into the dignity of silence must go this play, to be 
forgotten or remembered as we will. ‘ Farewell, 
revolted fair. ..’’ Back into nothingness Hector 
and Troilus, Paris and Helen, Achilles and Patroclus, 
Ajax and Thersites, Diomedes and Cressida—what 
names to be remembered in our dreams. 

I am glad to have done with my Greek soldier's 
things, the black came off them so that from head to 
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foot, inside and outside, hands and face I was black 
allover. Itis not very nice either, sitting all through 
a play with a tight wig and greasy face just for a 
‘walk on’ in one scene. That ‘ walk on,’ apart 
from the fun of it, was really very painful. Four of 
us stood together on the raised platform at the back 
of the stage, we had nothing to do but talk in 
undertones, watch a duel and look intelligent—the 
last being the most difficult, and we were exposed 
to whatever remark the people in the wings cared 
to throw at us. It used to be a habit of Mr. Petrie’s 
to thrust his ugly Thersites head round a corner of 
the scenery and whisper things to make us laugh, 
and of Mr. Hayes to turn his back on the audience 
and pull faces at us. Twice, Dorice Fordred, whose 
very twinkling eyes are always ready to screw 
up in laughter, exploded audibly ; once, as we stood 
there, Mr. Atkins looked round the wings and 
called to Mr. Hayes in a loud whisper “‘ George, 
George, George!’’ and when Mr. Hayes looked, 
Mr. Atkins pointed to Dorice, who was made up 
with a fair pointed beard, and hissed ‘‘ Beaver.” 
It was enough to make anyone laugh. I stood next 
to Dorice once, and just as I was really composed, 
she looked at old Nestor, with his long white beard 
and shaggy head and said humorously—“ I wonder 
if Nestor will last out the play.’ So that I im- 
mediately saw the old man crumbling to pieces 
before the last act, and no biting of my lips could 
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keep my face straight. So much for my Greek 
soldier ! 

The last act of ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ is one 
long clashing of swords, ending in the slaying of 
Hector and the loud lamenting cries (off) of the 
Trojans—“‘ Hector is slain. Hectoor is slaaain. 
Achilles, Achilles, Hector is slaaain.”” And round 
in the wings, up by the drum and trumpet, this side 
and that side, sword beat on sword and armour 
clashed, “ Hector is slain,’’ open mouths, bursting 
ear drums, pushings, laughter, leapings out of the 
way; me prompting, the drum beating, Hector 
falling! What a note on which to end a play. 

We have rung down the curtain on ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida.’ I shall never stand hidden in the runners 
and hear Troilus again— 

““O Cressid ! O false Cressid ! false, false, false ! 

Let all untruths stand by thy stained name, 

And they’ll seem glorious.’’ 
nor see again, thrown on the backcloth, the shadow 
of that tragic figure with its arms outspread. 


“ Farewell, revolted fair ! and Diomed, 
Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head |!” 


nor, when the curtain falls, will the little misshapen 
figure of Thersites run past me to the wings- 


“ Would I could meet that rogue Diomed! I would croak 
likea raven : I would bode,I would bode... lechery,lechery ; 
still, wars and lechery ; nothing else holds fashion : a burning 


devil take them ! ” 
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(30) 


The ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona’ was a great 
success, or so the papers said on Tuesday morning ; 
to us, behind, it was a dull affair and everyone 
seemed a trifle bored. I can’t think how it was, 
unless it was the reaction from ‘ Troilus.’ 


Chapter VI 
"AS YOU - LIKE Tr’ 


The wrestling match. ‘Tea at ‘ The Wellington.’ 
The voice of the people. 


(31) 
We have started to rehearse ‘As You Like It.’ 
AS YOU LIKE IT 


Duke, living in banishment Reyner Barton 
Frederick, his brother, and usurper of his 

dominions John Laurie 
Jacques, a lord attending on the 

banished Duke Wilfred Walter 
Le Beau, a courtier, attending upon Neil Curtis 

Frederick 

Charles, wrestler to Frederick Robert Glennie 


Oliver George Hayes 
Jacques Sons of Sir Roland de Boys Ronald Nicholson 


Orlando Ion Swinley 
Adam , John Maclean 
Dennis $ Servants to Oliver {(G.aid Skilbeck 
First Lord (with song) Hilton Edwards 
‘Touchstone, a clown D. Hay Petrie 
Sir Oliver Martext, a vicar Arthur Blanch 
Corih Henry Cohen 
Sylvius Shepherds (Guy Martineau 
William, a country fellow, in love with 

Audrey Hubert Hine 
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Rosalind, daughter to the banished Duke Florence Saunders 
Celia, daughter to Frederick Jane Bacon 
Phebe, a shepherdess Doris Kealy 
Audrey, a country wench Frances St. Barbe 
Pages, with song Agnes Carter and Evelyn Neilson 
Lords Richard Blake and Oswald Skilbeck 


‘As You Like It’ is a play which most of them 
have done before. Miss Saunders seems to know 
Rosalind by heart already,and to watch her rehearse, 
her face lit up with laughter, her body swinging as 
she moves, her hands and arms and feet with never 
an ugly or an awkward movement, is to watch the 
most beautiful thing in the world, and rare too 
human loveliness.. Miss Bacon is Celia, and like the 
lily and the rose they sit together on the same garden 
seat, playing with their lines as if they were coloured 
toys. At the beginning of the play comes the wrest- 
ling match; here Mr. Swinley, with his overcoat 
removed for the purpose (we most of us rehearse 
in our coats now, as the weather has become very 
bitter) pitches Robert Glennie over his shoulder 
head first. To watch it is both thrilling and startling, 
for yesterday it looked remarkably as though 
Glennie would have his neck broken. About six 
of us are foresters, servants, and hunters to the 
banished Duke, Rosalind’s father. We sit about 
in the forest scenes, cleaning spears and sharpening 
arrows. 


I have asked if I need prompt this play, apart 
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from-the fact that I am ‘on’ so much, I believe 
I am getting poor at prompting, not quick and sure 
like I used to be. I really don’t know why, for it 
is not that I care less or really want another to do 
my job. Perhaps if I have a rest for this play I shall 
be better when I try again. 

I believe ‘As You Like It’ is going to be a lovely 


production. 


(32) 


It 1s a great thing, after a matinee, to have tea 
at ‘ The Wellington.’ They have little tables with 
blue-edged cloths put crossways and quite exciting 
cakes. Here, in twos and threes, most of the 
company who can spare the time drift in on 
Thursday afternoons, for tea. I often wonder what 
strangers think—‘‘ Who are these people who come 
in, like children out of school, and hail each other ? 
How they smile and lean upon each other's chairs 
and share sugar or jam. How familiarly they hang 
their hats and coats upon the pegs. How earnestly 
and eagerly they talk. Matters of life and death ? ’ 
No! Only the colour of a doublet, the lilt of a line, 
the poise of a body, the wit of a speech. ‘ What, 
they’re only actors? There’s been a matinee. 
They’ re from the ‘ Old Vic.’ Look, there’s so and 
so——” Poor strangers, eating bread and butter. 
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(33) 


I sat to-day on the stage before the curtain rose 
and listened to the people’s voices. I sat on the 
garden seat, once a virulent pink, but now a pale 
shell green, and looked towards the left. On the 
left, which is O.P. side, is the only single dressing- 
toom the ‘Vic’ possesses. From where I was 
sitting I could see into it, for the door that faces 
the side of the stage was open, and the light was on. 
Hanging on the row of pegs and half hidden by the 
white sheet were brightly coloured velvet and leather 
clothes, while over the sheet at one end of the row 
hung a modern fawny overcoat. Where I sat, on 
the stage, the light was dim, over the exit leading 
to the wings hung the great green and yellow leaves 
of the scenery making an arch like an arbour, and 
beyond the exit the wings were quiet and dark. 
I could see from where I sat the square of the door, 
and on the wall outside the red pointed cone thing 
to be used in case of fire; inside the dressing-room, 
flung on the sheet that covered the clothes, was the 
shadow of Proteus making up. be 

I sat on the stage, nursing my prompt book, and } 
listened to the voice of the people; it was the } 
rustle and murmur of a great crowd, a continual : 
babble, even, monotonous, expectant—and listening, 
I turned to look at the square of light and the 
shadow moving on the clothes. 


a 


Chapter VII 


“THE PLAY OF THE SHEPHERDS,’ and 
“A CHRISTMAS CAROL’ 


Discussing ‘ Parts.’ ‘Sir Roger de Coverley.’ 
Home for the week-end. Dress rehearsal. ie 
Thurio! Orlando’s wig! The forest scenes in 
“ As you like it.’ Rehearsing the ‘ Carol.’ Death 
of Meggie Albanesi. The ‘ At Home.’ Dress 
rehearsal of ‘ The Play of the Shepherds.’ The 
Party in the dressing-room. The dance at Lady 
McCormick’s. Two plays in one evening. 


(34) 


We have started the Christmas play rehearsals. 
I am not in the Chester Nativity play. I have not 
seen it rehearsed and so can’say nothing about it. 
The cast, I know, is as follows :— 


THE PLAY OF THE SHEPHERDS 


Mary Jane Bacon 
Joseph Reyner Barton 
Gabriel Mollie Francis 
Hanchen Henry Cohen 
Harvey l Servants j Kingsley Baker 
Tudd 3 John Laurie 
‘Trowle, their servant D. Hay Petrie 
ist Shepherd Boy Grace Keyte 
2nd Shepherd Boy Agnes Carter 
3rd Shepherd Boy Evelyn Neilson 
4th Shepherd Boy Esme Farrell 
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It is a short play and will precede ‘ A Christmas . 
Carol’ each night. The‘ Carol’ has been adapted 


for the stage by Russell Thorndike. | 

: 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

Ebenezer Scrooge Neil Curtis 

Bob Cratchit D. Hay Petrie 

Fred John Laurie 

A benevolent old Gentleman Henry Cohen 

Marley’s Ghost Wilfred Walter~ 

The Spirit of Christmas Reyner Barton 

Fezziwig Hilton Edwards 

Scrooge’s former self Robert Glennie 

Belle 


Grace Keyte 


Mrs. Cratchit Dorothy Druce 
Martha Ray Litvin 
Boy Evelyn Neilson 
Girl Bob Cratchit’s children Doris Kealy 
Tiny Tim Iris Roberts 


(Pupil of Laura Smithson) 
Mrs. Fred, Scrooge’s niece by marriage Dorice Fordred 


Boy Guy Martineau 


SCENES 
1. Scrooge’s Counting House 
2. Thesame The Dream begins 
First Vision Mr, Fezziwig’s Xmas Party 
Second Vision Scrooge’s former self 
Third Vision Cratchit’s Xmas dinner 
Fourth Vision ‘The Graveyard 
3. Scrooge’s Counting 
House The Awakening 


4. Bob Cratchit’s kitchen. 
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(35) 


At rehearsal this afternoon Mr. Atkins sent us 
all from the saloon, keeping only the people he 
needed at the moment. We sat in the balcony in 
clumps, talking and watching the stage hands putting 
up, and taking down, the sets for the Opera re- 
hearsal at night. Down in the orchestra the singers 
in ‘ As you Like it’ practised the ‘ deer ‘song. 


“* What shall he have who killed the deer ? 
What shall he have who killed the deer ? 
The leathern skin and horns to wear . , . ” 


The men’s and girls’ voices blended with the 
thump of the piano and the scene shifters paused 
on the stage to listen. Up in the balcony we drank 
tea and ate Chelsea buns and talked of the parts 
we might or might not have. 

‘Darling, I should like Jessica.’’ 

‘‘T shall hate you if you get it, my love, I shall 
hate you for a whole month, the fortnight you 
rehearse and the fortnight you play it.”’ 

“TI shan’t get it, dearie, so don’t worry.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t see why you shouldn't.” 

‘““Who do you think will get Maria ? ”’ 

‘Well, either So-and-so, or So-and-so.” 

‘* T would like to have been a lady in the ‘ School 
for Scandal’ minuet.”’ 
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‘Well, Doris darling, why didn’t you ask him ?” 

“TI couldn’t very well.” 

‘‘ Of course So-and-so is the only one who hasn’t 
had a chance, she may get Maria.” 


‘Oh, do you think so...” 


At about half-past four we were called into the 
saloon to practise the Fezziwig’s Christmas party 
dance—the Sir Roger de Coverley. The gas flared 
in the saloon, Mr. Atkins sat at his table and called 
our names in pairs. The stove glowed and the room 
was warm. We stood in two rows dancing up and 
down and clapping our hands to the tune the men 
whistled; it was like being back again at a 
children’s party. ‘‘ Come, Mrs. Fezziwig, my dear,”’ 
cried Mr. Fezziwig. ‘‘ Yo, ho, Ebenezer, it’s your 
turn now,” and old Scrooge, standing on one side 
with the Spirit of Christmas, watched the vision and 
cried : ‘‘ Why, that’s me dancing with the girl with 
red cheeks.’’ It was really worth waiting in the 
circle all the afternoon for the fun of jigging at that 
Christmas party. 


(36) 


To go home for the week-end. To walk up the 
quiet familiar roads. To see and hear the things of 
home, the children’s laughter, their little skipping 
feet, the baby out of his bath, his small wet body 
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shrouded in the big white towel, his mother’s 
flannel apron and wise hands, the duck afloat on the 
water. To see the garden frosted over and smell 
the country smell of riming earth, to hear the cocks 
crowing and the Church bells—and then to come 
back, back into this other world, back in a train 
through the frozen country to the London fog. 
To have lunch at Waterloo with a hand-bag and a 
best hat like a proper traveller. To leave, minute 
by minute, the loved old world behind and to come 
second by second back to the new strange world. 
They can never blend, those worlds. As far as the 
poles apart they cannot even hear each other’s 
voices, they speak a different tongue. Only two 
hours in a fast train separates them, two hours 
—and a thousand miles. 

To go, strangely, at two o'clock, towards the 
‘Vic,’ to wonder if they have had their lunch yet, 
if they are still rehearsing, if they are really there. 
The great building looms aloof and silent, I push 
the stage door and go inside. The fog has got into 
the theatre, it is dim and cold; there on the stage 
Miss Saunders and Miss Bacon sit side by side upon 
the garden seat—Rosalind and Celia; there I can 
see Mr. Swinley’s tall familiar figure in its big fawn 
coat, there sits Mr. Atkins beside the little prompter. 
How, unreal it seems at first, how strange. They 
look pale in this dim light, tired, as if they had 
been rehearsing ever since I went away on Saturday. 

G 


- — eek. 
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I leave my things in the dressing-room and go down 
to the stalls. The spell of home life fades—my 
sister’s face, the children’s eager hands, the glow and 
crackle of wood fires—the charm of the theatre, the 
cold and foggy theatre, clutches me. 

“ You make your exit on the left, old man. Let's 
have that scene again.” 

Down in the stalls we whisper and laugh. 

“Well, Doris, where have you been I should 
like to know?” And Mr. Atkins’ voice— 

‘‘ For God’s sake put a bit of life into it. Come 
along, come along, where is everybody? I want 
that scene again.” 


(37) 


The dress rehearsal of ‘ As you Like it’ began 
with a disappointment, we found we were brown 
foresters instead of green ones. As none of us had 
been to the wardrobe we had allowed ourselves 
to picture green trunk hose with high-legged leather 
boots and a romantic jerkin, You may gather, then, 
that we were disappointed to find in our bundles 
nothing more exciting than long brown trousers and 
an overshirt of brown serge, with sandles for our 
feet and round our shoulders those scalloped capes 
with pointed hoods hanging down behind. 

The rehearsal ran smoothly. Grace Keyte 
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prompted and I was able to sit in the stalls and 
watch for most of the time. Orlando wore green 
with a fair wig, Oliver wore black and yellow. 
Rosalind wore a full skirted frock of rose pink and 
Celia one of blue and yellow. The setting for the 
first scene was the conventional ‘ Duke’s garden,’ 
but it was pretty, with high box hedges and a 
brightly coloured flower bed shewing through a 
gap in the hedge. 

The arrival of Touchstone in his fool’s motley 
with bells a-jangling, of le Beau with news of the 
wrestling, of the Duke and his courtiers and of 
Charles, the wrestler, and Orlando, fills the stage 
with movement and colour. Rosalind and Celia 
sit on the left on the pale-green garden seat, the 
Duke sits at the back towards the right with his 
gentlemen round him, and Charles and Orlando 
with bent knees and gripping arms clinch and 
break away, feint and cross with thrilling tenseness. 
To be perfectly truthful Charles did seem rather 
anxious to fall over Orlando’s head and remain 
unconscious and Orlando looked remarkably un- 
perturbed as he put on his jacket and pretended 
to fasten his shoes. It was fun sitting in front and 
watching it all; Rosalind’s appearance in boy’s 
clothes and Celia as a shepherdess, swings the 
scene from the court to the forest of Arden. In the 
forest is the banished Duke, Jacques and the 
foresters. 
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I think the whole of ‘ As you Like it’ is lovely. 
One has only to watch Rosalind and Orlando, only 
to hear Rosalind laugh, to see her teasing Orlando 
with ‘‘There is none of my Uncle’s marks upon you; 
he taught me how toknowa maninlove...” 
only to hear Orlando sigh, “‘ Fair youth, Ewecuid 
I could. make thee believe I love.’’ Only to see 
Touchstone and Audrey (little Frances St. Barbe 
West playing her first part with many tremors). 
Only to see Sylvius and Phebe and old Corin, the 
shepherd, only to see them all, to love them. 


(38) 


Saturday matinee was the last performance of 
the ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ I believe one couid 
call the ‘ Two Gentlemen ’ a play without a tempera- 
ment, one of those mild, lethargic, unconvincing 
plays that do not stir the blood or quicken the 
heart. Behind the scenes we were all a little bored, 
a little dull. ‘‘ Will this play never end ?”’ cried 
Proteus. ‘‘ Oh, oh, I’m tired,’’ yawned Valentine. 
‘‘ Let’s hurry up and get it over,’’ said the Duke. 

But it was not, to be truthful, a dull play. Launce 
and his dog caused roars of laughter every night. 
Launce’s tears and Crab’s utter indifference really 
were funny. Nearly always someone would come 
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and stand by me at the apron exit and chuckle to 
themselves while they screwed their necks to 
watch; invariably Crab would lie down with his 
back to the audience, a look of utter boredom on 
his face, and once Launce, on the spur of the 
moment, put his little round hat on the dog’s head 
and the two stood there looking such fools that the 
action of the play was held up because Proteus 
couldn’t speak for laughing. There was Sir Thurio 
too, he grew funnier and funnier every night, and on 
the occasion when he made himself a long thin bill- 
like nose it was really quite painful for those acting 
with him to have to keep serious. I remember 
someone saying with a snigger “‘ Every time I look 
at him I want to laugh,” and it was very much the 
same with all of us. It was really the first time 
I had known Ronald Nicholson to be utterly 
unlike himself, and how the rather silent, austere 
and aloof young man ever turned into the jumpy, 
fatuous, fawning Sir Thurio was a thing to wonder 
at and admire. 


“* Yonder is Silvia ; and Silvia’s mine!” 


and his quick change of thought when Valentine 
challenges him. 


“ Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I : 
I hold him but a fool that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not : 
I claim her not, and therefore she is thine.”’ 
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_ Always there was a twinkle in the eyes of those 
who were on the stage with him. 

But the ‘Two Gentlemen’ is done with, the 
curtain, although it stuck halfway in the middle of 
the final performance, came down for good at the 
end of the last scene. Crab, presented with a large 
bone tied with blue ribbon, has taken his final call 
and now goes to Miss Baylis glad, no doubt, to be 
done with all this make-believe. Valentine and 
Proteus are friends again, each happy with his lawful 
love, and Valentine’s grief at his banishment, per- 
haps the most beautiful of all his lines, is over— 


“ What light is light, if Silvia be not seen ? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? 
Unless it be to think that she is by 
And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night 
There is no music in the nightingale ; 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 
There is no day for me to look upon ; 
She is my essence, and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her influence 

Foster’d, illumined, cherished, kept alive 
I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom ; 
‘Tarry I here, I but attend on death : 
But, fly I hence, I fly away from life.” 


Talking to Mr. Hayes one evening I told him I 
liked those lines, and leaning against my chair 
he smiled and said: ‘I say them rather nicely, 
don’t I?” I think he liked playing the hero and 
forgiving Proteus his sins. 
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(39) 


Although I am not prompting ‘ As you Like it’ 
I cannot leave the stage. I must stand in the wings 
(which is forbidden) first on one foot and then on 
the other, leaning up against anything I can find, 
to watch and listen. The house was packed for the 
first night; when I was sitting on the stage in the 
forest scene I could see the people, three or four 
deep, round the back and sides of the pit. 

In striking contrast to the first night of the 
‘Two Gentlemen’ the first night of ‘ As you Like 
it’ was quite festive. We were all eager and 
interested, we heard the clapping and the encores 
and whispered to each other “ Awf’lly good house 
to-night.” “It’s going well, isn’t it?’’ To me it 
seemed impossible that it should not go well, we 
did it so well ourselves, we all looked so nice and 
everybody seemed pretty sure of their lines. I do 
not remember anything going wrong other than 
Orlando’s wig at the end of the wrestling match, 
and that came off! It was a good wrestle, I loved 
the way they crept cat-like round each other, how 
they laughed at each other’s loss of a point, how 
Orlando struck Charles on the cheek, and how 
Charles flung Orlando on to his hands. It was at 
the fall, when Orlando threw Charles over his 
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shoulder that the wig came off—suddenly I saw 
Orlando emerge from the fray, grab something from 
the floor and disappear into the exit ; he was wonder- 
fully quick and I don’t think many people in front 
noticed, but I had had time to see a smooth neat 
head, very sleek and modern, shorn of its disguising 
fair waves and looking oddly out of place in that 
‘fairy tale’ setting. From the wrestle we came to 
the banishment of Rosalind by her Uncle, the 
usurping Duke; John Laurie played the Duke, 
making him convincing with his mad jealousy and 
cruel ill-balanced mind— 


““ Mistress, despatch you with your safest haste 
And get you from our court . . . 


and his only explanation— 


“Thou art thy father’s daughter, there’s enough.” 


Following this come Celia’s lovely lines of friend- 
ship pleading for Rosalind’s pardon. 


“ce 


. if she be traitor 
Why soam1; we still have slept together 
Rose at an instant, learn’d, play’d, eat together, 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno's swans 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.” 


I never hear those lines but I think of the ideal 
friendship so few of us ever know, 
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Soon comes the first forest scene. I happen to 
be sitting on the floor sharpening a piece of wood and 
my back is to the audience. Mr. Atkins came along 
on the first night putting us into position, and just 
as I had said to Jean, who was kneeling next to me, 
‘‘ Goodness, I can’t sit down, my trousers are too 
tight,” I felt myself clutched by the arm and 
swung round. “ Back well to the audience,” said 
Mr. Atkins’ voice. The safety-pin I was trying to 
unfasten came loose and stuck into me. I sat down 
in the correct position, regardless of possible results, 
and the curtain went up just as I had rescued the 
pin and hidden it. 

If I could go through all the play and tell you, 
scene by scene, how it went, you would get tired of 
it long before I should.—The second forest scene 
where Amiens sings his songs to Jacques, and the 
third forest scene where we lie about on the floor 
eating bread and apples and listen to Jacques’ 
speech : ‘ All the world’s a stage.’’ I like the way 
Mr. Walter says this, the slow deliberation, the 
weighing of each phrase— 


“ The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
. For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles i in his sound , v 
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I can hear Jacques saying it as he sits, leaning a 
little forward on his knee, and I can see myself 
lying full length on my stomach on that dirty dusty 
stage and looking from him to the others as they 
sit and listen—‘ turning again toward childish 
treble, pipes and whistles in his sound ’’—for we 
are full of life and energy and all of us are young, 
and for most of us life stretches out, a great adven- 
ture, where that ‘lean and slippered pantaloon” 
is no more than a shadow never to be thought on. 

At the end of the forest scene is the first interval, 
after which we come to Orlando pinning his verses 
on the trees. 

‘‘ Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love,” 
to Rosalind, disguised as Ganymede, laughing and 
teasing and sighing her way into Orlando’s heart; 
to Jacques, Audrey and Touchstone debating on 
marriage; to Corin with his white hair and brown 
apple cheeks and the smell of the sheep-fold about 
him; to Orlando again, coming late for his tryst 
with Rosalind— 

‘Why, how now, Orlando! Where have you 
been this while? You a lover! An’ you serve 
me such another trick, never come in my sight 
more,” 
and to the mock marriage where Celia, as the priest, 
intones the words— 

“Will you, Orlando, have to wife this 
Ros-a-lind?”’ where the gravity of earnestness 


2 ne 
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suddenly sweeps aside the laughter of make-believe 
and Orlando says softly— 

“IT take thee, Rosalind, for wife.” 

Every night, when I watch from the wings, 
I discover something new that I must love—a line, 
a look, an intonation, a gesture, a laugh. 

So the play goes on to Oliver’s entrance with 
Orlando’s bloody handkerchief, to Ganymede’s 
swoon and his excusing ‘i’ faith, I should have 
been a woman by right” to Silvius’ love for Phebe, 
Phebe’s love for Ganymede, Orlando’s love for 
Rosalind— 


PHEBE: Good shepherd, tell this youth what 
’tis to love. 
SILVIUS : It is to be all made of sighs and tears : 
And so am I for Phebe. 
PHEBE : And I for Ganymede. 


ORLANDO: And I for Rosalind. 
ROSALIND: And I for—no woman. 


and the final line that has no answer— 


PHEBE : (to Ganymede) If this be so, why 
blame you me to love you ? 
SILVIUS : (to Phebe) Ifthis beso, why blame you 


me to love you ? 
ORLANDO: (totheair) If this beso, why blame you 


me to love you ? 


on, to the marrying of all the couples, the 
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re-establishing of the banished Duke, the foresters’ 
jig dancing and Rosalind’s last words— 


“If it be true that good wine needs no bush, — 
Tis true that a good play needs no epilogue” . . . 


But we are making such a noise with our jigging 
and our chatter, away there, at the back of the stage, 
that I can never hear what she is saying. I can only 
see her, standing with her arms held out to the 
audience, her white frock and white veil sweeping 
the floor behind her. 


(40) 


We rehearsed the Christmas Carol to-day with 
scenery, lighting effects and props. The scene is 
Scrooge’s office, a dim cold place, done in imitation 
oak, with a table for Scrooge on the right and a tall 
desk for Bob Cratchit on the left; in the centre, 
forward, is an old-fashioned fender to indicate the 
fireplace, and at the back, behind drawn curtains, 
the space where the visions take place. Scrooge’s 
dressing-gown alone is enough to raise up visions of 
ages past ; his tall fawn top hat, his big silk handker- 
chief, the quill pen behind Bob Cratchit’s ear, the 
candles lighted on the desk and table, the basin of 
gruel in the hearth and then, outside the curtainless 
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window, the voices of children singing a carol! 
One and all are typical of Dickens’ days. 

I do not feel Neil Curtis's Scrooge is sufficiently 
evil or alive, he is too mildly surprised when 
Marley’s ghost, gruesome in green light and jangling 
chains, enters, and he is not awed enough when 
the Spirit of Christmas appears, suddenly, on the 
stroke of one o'clock. 

Scrooge is best, I think, in the first scene, the 
normal scene of every day; his welcome of his 
boisterous nephew, his scorn of the breezy 
‘“A Merry Christmas, Uncle,” his bitter ‘‘ Good 
afternoon,’’ are all in keeping with our idea of 
Scrooge’s selfishness. 

John Laurie plays the boisterous nephew. A big 
breezy glowing figure the thin John Laurie makes 
him, a figure which brings a warmth, a cheerful 
Christmas glow into the dimness of Scrooge’s shabby 
office. 

All John Laurie’s work is like that, he creates 
the atmosphere of the character he plays; one 
feels, behind his costume and his lines, the assurance 
of his mind—a generous friendly mind, a treacherous 
sinister mind, an old man’s feeble mind, a young 
man’s fearless one. A virile spirit is John Laurie's, 
caged within a narrow body and crowned with a 
head like Pan. 

There are four visions in Scrooge’s dream,—the 
Christmas Party, Scrooge’s former self, Cratchit’s 
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Xmas Dinner and The Graveyard scene. Of the 
four the ‘ Christmas Dinner’ is the most delightful 
—the children dancing with excitement, Bob 
Cratchit and Tiny Tim coming in from Church, the 
roast goose—made out of half a loaf of bread with 
two crusts for wings, Tiny Tim being carried into 
the scullery to wash, the reluctant drinking of old 
Scrooge’s health, the unexpected arrival of Mr. 
Fred (the boisterous nephew) and his wife, Mrs. 
Fred—and all the time Old Scrooge and the ‘ Spirit 
of Christmas’ looking on. Later comes Scrooge’s 
dream of the churchyard and his finding of the 
grave that is his own, the fading away of the 
‘Spirit of Christmas’ and the old man’s slow 
awakening to the sound of children’s voices singing 
a Christmas hymn. To me it is strange and inter- 
esting to watch these Shakespearean actors playing 
in this old-fashioned Christmas play. On 
Wednesday, when I watch the dress rehearsal of 
the Chester Nativity Play, it will, I think, be 
stranger still. 


(41) 


This morning we heard of the sudden death of 
Meggie Albanesi. Last Wednesday she was 
playing in ‘ The Lilies of the Field.’ To-day, five 
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days later, we hear that she is dead. Young and 
brilliantly clever, showing such great promise and 
so much loved—it is difficult to realise that it has 
happened; it is impossible to understand why it 
should happen. 


(42) 


With great excitement and with bated breath 
the ‘supers’ dressing-room has planned an ‘at 
home.’ We are to ask everybody, pinning a 
general notice on to the board for the company 
and sending special invitations to Miss Saunders, 
Miss Bacon and Mr. Swinley. We are to ask per- 
mission of Miss Baylis, to borrow tables from the 
wings and to provide as much tea and cake as 
possible. The ‘ at home’ will be held on Thursday 
afternoon during the matinee and those who can, 
are to drop in whenever they are “ off’’ and stay 
for as long as they like. Excitement ebbs and flows, 
swells and sinks in our dressing-room, while bursts 
of song arise every now and then to harass the men 
in the room next door—‘' Yes, we have no bananas ”’ 
—‘ Oh, star-r-r of Eve’’—and from the other side 
the party door, hammering and threats, ‘' Less 
noise, there. Doyouhear? Lessnoise!’’ ‘ [love 
her in the morning, I love her at ni-i-i-ght.”’ 
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43) 


The dress rehearsal of ‘The Play of the 
Shepherds,’ or rather No. 7 of the Chester Nativity 
plays, was on Wednesday, December 12th at 
twelve o'clock. I went especially to seeit. I arrived 
too early by about an hour and a half, lunched off 
a doughnut and a cup of cocoa, watched—when the 
time came— and watched and watched, thoroughly 
enjoying myself all the time. Without a doubt the 
play is very beautiful and I thought it beautifully 
produced and acted. The stage is—as it were, cut 
into three, the centre being divided from the sides 
by two brightly coloured and gilt pillars which have 
a sacred picture effect. In the centre stage is set 
a green hill, so arranged that one can climb it in 
four or five steps, and behind it is a deep blue sky. 
On right and left long grey curtains hide the second 
and third sets. 

The play opens on an empty stage with the flute- 
like notes of four piping shepherd boys—heard off ; 
three notes they play—da-de-da, then, one by one, 
they come through the apron exit, take four steps 
and then, pausing, play again—da-de-da—and so 
on, until they have climbed the green hill and 
disappeared behind it, then, da-de-da sounds very 
faintly and the stage is empty. Such is the opening 
of the ‘Shepherd’s play.’ 
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Now enters the first wise man, cheerful, old, 
talkative, a gatherer of herbs; then comes the 
second, tall, thin, with wide eyes, white face and 
straggling beard, he is a mender of clothes— 


“Tt is no shame to show 
How I was set to sew 
With the feather of a crow.” 


thirdly, striding vigorously, a much younger man, 
ruddy, unshaven, a mender of pots and pans. They 
gather together on the green hill and taking out 
their supper begin to eat. In a little while a fourth 
man comes, a rough-and-tumble little man. Trowle, 
the servant of the three wise men, his place in the 
play is not quite clear to me, unless he was intro- 
duced into it to satisfy the long ago audience’s 
desire for buffoonery. This little man cheeks the 
three wise men and throws them on to the floor, 
one by one, making his exit over the hill with much 
chuckling and gratified amusement. The wise men, 
picking themselves up, return to their resting 
place and fall asleep. And as they sleep the light 
fades, darkness falls and then comes the light of 
the star. From high above it shines down on to 
them as they lie in their rough skin clothes, huddled 
together on the little hill. And back, quickly, with 
head raised in awe and arms outspread in wonder, 
comes the little cheeky man; behind him, the 
shepherd boys, wondering, looking up. Now the 
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wise men wake and are afraid, and while they 
stare, dazed and uncertain, suddenly the ‘ Gloria’ 
of the angels’ voices breaks out. 

The effect of this scene is to move one deeply. 
The wise men crouched with their heads to the 
earth; up on the hill the brown face of the cheeky 
man lifted, half in fear, half in amazement; the 
little shepherd boys crouching behind; and on 
them all the light of the star, and behind them the 
blue dusk of night, while higher and clearer soar 
the voices of the hidden singers, ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis 
Deo,—Amen, Amen.” 

When the song is over, and they have all risen, 
there comes the decision to go to Bethlehem. 


““ Come, let us go,” 
and the thin voice of the oldest of the three— 


“Launch on, I will not be the last 
On Mary to marvel.” 


Singing an old song, dancing an odd exultant 
dance, such as one imagines was in vogue in the 
olden days, and followed by the piping boys, the 
wise men make their way to Bethlehem. Round 
the stage they go, once, twice, until they face the 
grey curtain on the O.P. side, now they pause, and 
looking up, see that the star has stopped. The 
star has stopped, but the grey curtain is drawn and 
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there, in a sea of cloud, the angel Gabriel stands— 
“ Shepherds of the night, 

Be ye not affright 

For this is God’s might.” 
And then on again, still singing, round and round 
the stage until they face, at last, the other curtain. 
Now that, too, is drawn, and there is the stable with 
Mary seated, nursing the Child, and Joseph bowing 
before them. So the wise men bring, one by one, 
their gifts, a bell, a wooden bowl and spoon, a hat, 
while the cheeky man gives a pair of his wife’s old 
hose which he was wearing round his neck for a 
muffler. 


“ T offer unto Thee a pair of my wife’s old hose ; 
For other jewels, Son, I have none to give.” 


Finally the shepherd boys bring their offerings, 
laying them gently on the floor at Mary’s feet, a 
hood, a pipe, a drinking bottle, a nuthook... 


(44) 
OYEZ! OYEZ! OYEZ! 
There will be an 
‘AT HOME’ 
in No. 3 Dressing Room 
During the Matinee on December 13th 
To which all members of the Company 
are 


Cordially Invited 
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Such was the notice we hung on the board after 
Miss Baylis had given us permission to have the 
party. No. 3 dressing-room proceeded to be most 
business-like. From the restaurant downstairs we 
ordered cups and saucers, twelve large cake plates, 
tea and milk; among ourselves we each arranged to 
bring one thing, a cake, biscuits, bread and butter, 
a lace-edged tablecloth, chocolates, sugar. Dorice 
Fordred, who brought the bread and butter, brought 
hard-boiled eggs and fish paste for sandwiches, we 
had also cucumber and tomatoes. Most of us 
arrived early on Thursday, laden with our goods; 
we were to have everything ready before the curtain 
went up at two o'clock, with ourselves dressed and 
‘made up’ at the same time. Frank, the property 
master, brought the tables from the wings first and 
we dusted them and spread the cloths; the twelve 
plates from Pearce’s were late because they were 
needed for the customers’ dinners in the restaurant; 
but the cups and saucers arrived and we cut up the 
sandwiches on paper bags and chopped up the eggs 
in a saucer. I dressed, and ‘ made up,’ before 
turning my attention to slicing the cucumber, but 
Dorice, leaving her dressing until last, was obliged 
to go‘ on’ with check stockings and brown walking 
shoes hidden under her flowing lady-in-waiting 
frock. Early in the afternoon we took fright at 
the thought that someone might arrive before we 
were ready, and we pinned a notice on the door say- 
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ing that we were ‘ at home’ from the first interval 
onwards—(not before). 

I remember the first to arrive were Mr. Swinley 
and Mr. Walter, while upon their heels, with a rush, 
came a dozen others. 

‘‘ Will you sit down? I think this chair is safe.” 

‘‘ How nice of you to come. Will you have some 
tea?” 

“What a jolly dressing-room, it’s bigger than 
ours.”’ 

‘‘T say, I am going to eat a lot.” 

‘So glad you've arrived, the tea was getting 
cold.” 

We all talked at once and we all shouted to make 
ourselves heard. The door between the dressing 
rooms was unbolted and flung open. We ran short 
of tea and sent for more, we ran short of milk and 
sent for more, we ran short of sandwiches and, 
making more, ran short of butter. We had three 
or four lots of butter, three or four pots of tea, 
four or five jugs of milk—as the cups were used we 
washed them on the sink and used them again wet. 

Oliver, Orlando’s brother came, stepping lightly 
and smiling—‘' Here’s Mr. Hayes!” “ Hullo, 
George. Will you have a cup of tea?” “ Rather!’ 

Celia blew in for a moment and hurried away 
again in time for her call. Orlando, rather silent 
and shy, balanced a cup in one hand and held a 
cigarette in the other. Touchstone came, jangling 
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his bells, Frederick came, old Adam came, Charles 
the wrestler came, le Beau came and, very late, 
snatching a moment when nearly all the tea and 
cake were gone, Rosalind came, sewing a flowered 
waistcoat of old Scrooge’s ready for the coming 
week, standing up to drink her tea and with only 
time to eat half a little cake. Rosalind, with her 
brown hood and jerkin, her dark hair, clubbed like 
a boy’s. 

‘What are you sewing, Dickie? Can't I do it 
for you?” 

‘When are you coming up here again to dress?” 

“Will you have another cake, Dickie?” 

‘‘ Darling, more tea?”’ 

But she couldn’t, she really couldn’t stay. She 
thrust the flowered waistcoat into my hand. 
‘Will you finish it for me, Doris ? You run up there 
you see, and oversew it along here. Thank you 
so much, I| really mustn’t stay.” 

When they had all gone and the matinee was 
over, we piled the cups into the basin on the sink 
and turned the tap on them. We folded up the 
tablecloths and returned them to their owners. 
Frank came and took away the tables, the artificial 
flowers disappeared, the string of coloured paper 
loops came down from the wall— 

‘| vote we give another party at the end of the 
season '’ someone said eagerly. And—‘ Rather!” 
we all cried. 
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(45) 


The dress rehearsal of ‘ A Christmas Carol’ was 
on Friday. The dressing and ‘making up’ was 
comparatively quick and easy. I was to be a lady 
for the first time, to wear a flowered skirt and a 
tight bodice with a big hooped bustle at the back ; 
like all the others my hair was parted down the 
middle and a little cluster of curls pinned over each 
ear; a lace fichu, white stockings and black shoes 
completed the costume and we were ready for the 
Fezziwig’s party. 

It was a long, rather trying rehearsal. The 
lighting of the visions, the arranging of the Cratchit’s 
dinner table, the graveyard scene, all were intricate 
to manage. Scrooge had difficulty in remembering 
his lines, the Spirit of Christmas had difficulty with 
the little electric lights round his head, the carol 
singers had difficulty in making themselves heard 
—even the bells were a bother, for one of the strings 
holding a tube broke just as Mr. Baker was striking 
the hour. 

But ‘ The Christmas Carol ’ has brought the Spirit 
of Christmas into the Vic; holly, crackers, dancing, 
hymns and Tiny Tim’s voice, thin and high, when 
Mr. Fred holds him in his arms above the dinner 
table: ‘‘ God bless us every one.” 
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(46) 


On Sunday night, from 8 o’clock to 12, was the 
dance given to the members of the ‘ Vic’ company 
by Lady McCormick, Mrs. Gooch and Mrs. Colebrook 
(the last two Governors of the ‘ Vic.’). 

To get into one’s party frock on Sunday evening, 
to go by ’bus and tube, to meet one’s friends at the 
Hampstead station, to climb all together into a 
special bus, to rumble down the Hampstead streets 
to arrive, to go in out of the night to the lights and 
the music and the dancing, to the little programmes 
and the polished floor; to see the familiar figures 
unfamiliar in gay attire, to know them and yet not 
to know them—that, to say the least of it, is an 
adventure. There is Miss Baylis, smiling and kindly 
with a word for every one, there Mr. Atkins watching 
with his tense blue eyes the gaily frocked and foolish 
company and then, suddenly, jumping up to take 
a partner and be foolish too. There is Dickie with 
green ribbon in her hair, and Jane, laughing. There 
a strange Mr. Swinley bearing no resemblance what- 
soever to Orlando of yesterday, there Mr. Hayes and 
Mr. Walter, there Molly Francis with her hair 
‘done up’ precariously, there Leo and Hilton, 
Dorothy, Dorice and Guy. 

And when it is over, to stand with one’s partner 
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and. sing ‘‘ God Save the King,” to search for coat 
and shoes and scarf, to go out all together in a bunch, 
to the waiting “buses, to hear the different voices : 
‘This is our ‘bus. ‘‘ Come along, children.” 
‘‘ Good-night, darling.” ‘‘ Does this go to Charing 
Cross?’’ ‘‘ Hurry up, jump in, jump in... .” 
I came in the ‘bus to Baker Street and then shared 
a taxi with Miss Bacon and Jean. It was a calm 
mild night and over the house-tops the moon was 
shining brightly, shining on London at _half-past 
twelve that Sunday night, and over a taxi whizzing 
through the streets. 


(47) 


I cannot tell very much of the first night of 
‘The Shepherds’ Play’ and ‘A Christmas Carol.’ 
Arriving in the middle of ‘ The Shepherds’ Play’ 
I hurried through the wings to the door in the wall 
behind the back cloth that leads to Morley College 
and the supers’ dressing-room. The wings seemed 
over-crowded with the unfamiliar set of the 
Nativity Play and I could hear Mr. Cohen’s voice 
ringing clearly with the words of the first shepherd. 
We played ‘ The Shepherds’ Play’ first, with an 
interyal of twenty minutes between it and the 
‘Carol.’ In those twenty minutes the scenery had 
to be changed from a Bethlehem exterior to an 
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early Victorian London interior: no one remained 
on the stage during the change unless they were 
willing to risk their lives and run the chance of 
getting into trouble with Mr. Atkins or the stage 
manager. When I came down ready to sing ‘ Good 
King Wenceslas’ outside Scrooge’s window some 
five minutes after the commencement of the‘ Carol,’ 
the rush and bother had subsided, the lights had 
been altered and the whole atmosphere had changed 
with the setting. It is amusing to stand in the 
wings each night and wait for the cue for the 
carol. It comes on poor Bob Cratchit’s words after 
Scrooge has refused to grant him a holiday on 
Christmas Day—‘‘ Christmas only comes but once 
a year,” and Mr. Baker’s raised arm comes down 
swiftly, his eyebrows go up, he nods—‘ Good 
King Wenceslas looked out ’’—the six of us begin 
a little raggedly and Mr. Baker’s ‘ quicker,”’ 
‘‘ slower,” ‘‘ now, now, louder” guides us through 
to the fourth verse until we stop abruptly while 
Bob Cratchit’s humble voice takes up the refrain, 
‘“Good King Wenceslas looked out, on the feast of 
Stephen,’ and he crosses Old Scrooge’s office, 
his hat and muffler on and a solitary candle in his 
hand. Being already in the wings for the carol 
singing we make it an excuse to wait about until 
the time for the Fezziwigs’ dance; here, standing in 
a line behind the curtains that hide us from 
Scrooge’s office we wait again for the cue. It is dark 
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behind the curtain, like fantastic shadows we stand 
about talking or wander up and down; a few 
minutes before the dance begins Mr. Baker comes 
amongst us with his small electric torch and counts 
us to see if we are all there. 

‘‘ Now, take your places, are you all here?” 

“We're all here, Leo.”’ 

We take up our positions, standing in two rows 
facing each other, with Guy on a table at the back 
working hard on a fiddle he cannot play. Now comes 
the cue spoken by the Spirit of Christmas—‘‘ The 
mist dissolves.” We begin to jig, noiselessly 
clapping our hands, the violinist in the wings takes 
up the tune, the curtains part and a warm orange 
light reveals us to Scrooge and the audience—‘‘ Now, 
Mrs. Fezziwig, my dear——’’ The whole of our 
dance takes less than five minutes, then comes the 
taking of our partner’s arm, the walk off into the 
wings, the rush to the dressing-room. ‘‘ All over 
for to-night,” and off come the little curls, the 
white fichu, the flowered petticoat—‘ All over 
for to-night’”’—the fun, the lights and colour, 
the pretence. 


Chapter VIII 
“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL’ 


Rehearsal of the ‘ Screen Scene.’ Miss Saunders 
and the minuet. Back to ‘ The Shepherd’s Play’ 
Christmas. ‘The Spirit of ‘The Vic.” Broad- 
casting. New Year’s Eve. 


(48) 

I went on Wednesday afternoon to watch a 
rehearsal of ‘ The School for Scandal.’ It was the 
first I had seen, and since I was not in the play 
I felt like a stranger creeping into the theatre 
uninvited. The rehearsal was upstairs, as an 
unexpected opera rehearsal was in occupation of 
the stage, and as I slipped into the saloon, through 
the door that will creak, however carefully one 
opens it, they were at work on the famous ‘ screen 
scene.’ 

The ‘ School for Scandal’ cast is thus !— 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


Sir Peter Teazle Reyner Barton 
Sir Oliver Surface Henry Cohen 
Sir Harry Bumper Robert Glennie 
Sir Benjamin Backbite Neil Curtis 
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ae 
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Joseph Surface George Hayes 
Charles Surface Ion Swinley 
Crabtree D. Hay Petrie 
Snake _ John Laurie 
Careless Ronald Nicholson 
Rowley Arthur Blanch 
Moses D. Hay Petrie 
Trip Kingsley Baker 
Lady Teazle Jane Bacon 

Lady Sneerwell Florence Saunders 
Mrs. Candour Ethel Harper 
Marie Doris Kealy 
Servant to Joseph Surface Robert Glennie 
Servant to Lady Sneerwell Ray Litvin 

Maid to Lady Teazle Dorice Fordred 
Footmen Douglas Mattinson and Oswald Skilbeck 


I sat on the dresser beside Dorice Fordred and 
watched Mr. Hayes, as Joseph Surface, trying to 
seduce Lady Teazle, played by Miss Bacon. Mr. 
Hayes spoke his lines as if they were verse, and a 
new, strange superciliousness had come to Miss 
Bacon, with a tilt of her head and a droop of her 
eyelids. The spirit of Sheridan hung about in the 
corners of the room, and search asI would I could 
not find Shakespeare, except, perhaps, in the beat 
of George Hayes’ voice. 

It was very interesting to watch, every now and 
again Mr. Atkins would jump up from his chair 
and show someone just how it should be done; 
I saw him as Sir Peter in the few lines he spoke 
better than I saw Mr. Barton in the whole of the 
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scene. Mr. Barton’s conception of Sir Peter is not, 
at present, querulous enough, not old and petulant 
and irritating enough. Mr. Atkins’ whole body 
and face changed into those of a foolish dis- 
appointed old man the moment he jumped up from 
his chair and said ‘‘ Do it like this, Harry.’’ The 
hiding of Lady Teazle behind the screen and the 
entrance of Sir Peter is amusing enough—Miss 
Bacon must have rushed to the screen half a dozen 
times with the same horrified words on her lips 
before the desired effect was achieved. Sir Peter’s 
entrance, Joseph’s assumed surprise as he wakes up 
from a sham sleep, the abuse of Charles by his 
brother, Sir Peter's attempt to hide behind the 
screen when the servant informs them that Charles, 
himself, is below, the old man’s glimpse of Lady 
Teazle’s petticoat and Joseph’s lying confession of 
the little milliner he has hidden, all go to the making 
of this rather wonderful scene. Sitting on the 
dresser watching every movement I was a great 
deal more interested than Charles, whose name they 
were abusing, for he, after a prolonged effort to 
learn his lines, had stretched himself out full 
length on the bench under the window, and with 
someone’s coat beneath his head and one arm 
across the seat of a chair to prevent him from 
rolling off, had gone peacefully to sleep, so peace- 
fully, indeed—in spite of Lady Teazle’s dilemma— 
that the book he was holding in one hand slipped 
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out of his fingers and fell with a smack on to the 
floor. 

Halfway through the afternoon the light failed, 
and rising, Mr. Atkins pulled the long string that 
lights the hanging incandescent gas. This is 
always the hour that I love in the saloon, the hour 
when the yellow gas is lit, when the street outside 
is blue with evening, when the lights spring out in 
the shops and houses, when the stalls in the New 
Cut gleam, full of colour—when we ourselves, in 
the bare and dusty room, work seriously at ‘ make 
believe.’ Charles Surface’s entrance into the screen 
scene, his amusement, his laugh, his discovery of 
old Sir Peter hiding in the closet, Joseph’s exit and 
Sir Peter’s whispered betrayal of the elder brother’s 
confession of the ‘little milliner,’ with Charles’ 
determination to see, brings the scene to its climax 
—the entrance of Joseph just as Charles shuts up 
the screen and throws it down. Now comes the 
swift change from comedy to drama—Lady 
Teazle’s discovery and Charles’ surprise: ‘ Lady 
Teazle, by all that’s wonderful.” Joseph’s muttered 
aside: ‘‘ Lady Teazle, by all that’s horrible,” and 
Sir Peter’s exclamation: ‘‘ Lady Teazle, by all 
that’s damnable.”’ 

I was glad I had gone to the rehearsal, it was an 
education to see Mr. Atkins’ handling of that 
incident, to see the actors themselves putting 
together the picture and building up the characters, 
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I could have sat there watching for a long time had 
there been anything to watch, but at the end of the 
screen scene the order came for a rehearsal of the 
minuet on the stage (the opera people having gone) 
and we were all turned out of the saloon into the 
stalls. 

Miss Saunders took the rehearsal of the minuet. 
I watched her trying the steps to the tune of a piano 
played down in the orchestra, ‘‘ One, two, three 
—pause. One, two, three! Come along, start with 
the outside foot.’ They stood in two rows with 
four couples in each row, Miss Saunders and Mr. 
Hayes leading on the left, while Neil Curtis and 
Miss Bacon led on the right. Down the stage they 
came, swaying and mincing in the minuet, their 
eyes fixed intently on Miss Saunders’ feet—or on 
their own. Now and again her clear amused voice 
rang out “ No, girls, no, you're too soon.” She 
left Mr. Hayes and stood in the centre of the stage 
clapping her hands to stop the music. ‘ This is 
how it goes, everybody look at me. May we have 
that chord again?’ We looked at her, her body 
swaying in its loose black coat with wing-like sleeves, 
her arms slightly raised, an outstretched, pointed, 
black patent leather slipper, a white stocking, and 
shading, almost hiding, her lovely eager face, a 
large curving black hat with silken braid, like a 
tassel, falling from one side almost to her waist. 

‘George, you were late with your bow last time. 


(nie 
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Now, men, do remember—kiss, rise, hand on hips, 
sword out. One two, three——” Off they went 
again, imaginary fans waving, imaginary swords 
drawn, hands kissed, eyes laughing, curtseys, bows. 
So I sat in the stalls watching them as long as there 
was anything to watch. 


(49) 


I stood in the apron exit and watched the ‘ Play 
of the Shepherds.’ The shepherds lay asleep on the 
green hillock in the dim blueness of that Eastern 
night. The light of the star fell on them and they 
awoke and were afraid. I heard the voices of the 
hidden angels singing the ‘ Gloria,’ and I looked 
round the corner of the exit and saw a dark group 
of men and girls standing in the wings. Then 
I heard the shepherds arguing among themselves 
as to the meaning of the Gloria and then I heard the 
funny little song they sing together before they 
start on their way to Bethlehem; and while they 
danced the slow, clumsy, pathetically simple dance, 
Molly Francis, behind the curtain on the left, was 
climbing to her place among the clouds, her two 
hands cupped together at her waist and holding in 
them, the electric light to shine upon her face. 
I stood and watched all through the Shepherds’ 
Play. The beauty of it holds one spellbound; the 
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simplicity of those wise men offering their humble 
gifts. As I stood in the wings I marvelled that the 
men I knew could so submerge their personalities, 
and I marvelled, too, that the brain of Mr. Atkins, 
reading those few manuscript pages of quaint lines, 
could have conceived and brought into being this 
essentially simple and wholly beautiful production. 


(50) 


It is wonderful how beautifully things will 
arrange themselves if one does not worry about 
them. I did not worry about Christmas and found 
myself on December the 22nd with five days’ holiday 
before me—from Friday night’s performance to 
Thursday matinee. This was the result of someone 
else's eagerness to prompt ‘ The School for Scandal,’ 
had I been prompting I could not have gone home 
for Christmas. 

Five days at home were very lovely! I hung 
bright shiny things on a Christmas tree and helped 
to ice the great Christmas cake, and we had stock- 
ings to fill, and crackers to pull, and a pudding 
surrounded by blue fire. 

But they went very quickly, those five days, 
and Thursday, with its ‘ As you Like it’ matinee, 
came all too soon. 
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“Good-bye, good-bye, I’ve had a lovely time.” 
And the closing of a green front door, a hurried flight 
through the slush of melting snow, a fast and 
screaming train. 


(51) 


I went from Paddington straight to the Welling- 
ton for lunch. I walked into the restaurant, up the 
flight of steps and through the glass swing doors. 
They were there—they were chatting—they were 
having lunch! Three of them made room for me 
at their table. ‘‘ Hullo, Westwood, where have you 
been?” ‘‘ That is a dinkey hat, is it new?” 
‘ Tm glad you've seen fit to return at last, my dear.” 
Jean and Dorothy and Dorice chatting across their 
cups of tea and crumby plates. 

We played ‘As you Like it’ to a full house, 
wearing all the old rough foresters’ clothes, lying 
about on the dusty stage eating apples and listening 
again to the familiar lines. And the spirit of the 
‘Old Vic’ crept out of the corners, ran in and out 
among the scenery, hung on the notice board, 
rattled the spears and bows in the prop. corner, 
shone in the lights and danced to the music of the 
orchestra. 
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(52) 


On Saturday afternoon, when every seat in the 
house was taken, the wireless people broadcasted 
‘ The Christmas Carol.’ Even we, who had nothing 
to say and only sang ‘Good King Wenceslas’ 
behind the scenes, were very proud of this 
recognition. It was an honour, we felt, of which 
the ‘ Vic’ was worthy. 


(53) 


We played ‘ As you Like it’ for the last time on 
Monday, New Year's Eve. We were having a 
mixed fortnight in which ‘ As you Like it,’ ‘ The 
School for Scandal,’ ‘The Shepherds’ Play’ and 
the ‘ Carol’ were played in turn. 

I stood in the wings as usual. From the O.P. side 
I saw it all just as I had seen it on the first night. 
Rosalind and Celia, John Laurie’s excellent little 
piece of work as the Duke, the foreign dignity of 
Le Beau, the grace of Orlando, the simplicity of 
Corin, the wit of Touchstone. I watched it all as 
one would watch a friend's face finding new beauties 
in it because one watched it for the last time. 
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As I have said it was New Year’s Eve and the 
night of the Chelsea Arts Ball; several of the 
‘Vic’ people were going, and among them three 
girls from our dressing-room. 

They had brought their dresses to the ‘ Vic’ to 
add finishing touches, to sew on ribbons or let down 
tucks or fix a hook and eye. It was fun watching 
them dress at the end of the evening performance 
—the spirit of the New Year was young and eager, 
full of hope and expectation. 

‘Girls, do I look nice?” 

‘Will somebody fasten me?” 

“It's Leap Year after twelve o’clock!!”’ 

‘‘ Dorice, you don’t mind my saying so, do you, 
but you've got a wisp of hair showing under that 
bonnet at the back?” and Dorice in exasperation, 
“Curse, I’ve just fixed the blessed thing.”’ 

I left them to it, in a sea of ribbons and gauze 
and powder and high-heeled shoes. I came out of 
the theatre into the mild warm wetness of the 
December night, a little group of girls waited round 
the stage door, the light in the clock high up above 
the street had gone out, now and again a spot of 
rain fell—while slowly, across the wide spaces 
of that starless sky, the brave old year whispered 
a long farewell. 


Chapter IX 
‘HENRY VIII’ 


Buckingham’s _ speech. ‘The Jabberwock 
Christmas Tree Fund’ Party. At the back of the 
balcony. Watching ‘The School for Scandal.’ 
The trial of the Queen. The ‘ Old Vic’ Circle 
Reunion. Revival of Henry V. Queen 
Katharine’s death. Dress rehearsal of ‘Henry VIII’ 
The first night. 


(54) 


On Tuesday, the first day of January, 1924, we 
rehearsed ‘Henry VIII’ After the irregularities 
of Christmas and Christmas plays it was a relief to 
sit round the saloon and hear Shakespeare again. 
The cast of ‘Henry VIII”’ is as follows :— 


HENRY VIII 

Prologue D. Hay Petrie 
King Henry the Eighth Wilfred Walter 
Cardinal Wolsey Robert Atkins 
Cardinal Campeius John Maclean 
Capucius, Ambassador from the Emperor 

Charles V Oswald Skilbeck 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury Reyner Barton 
Duke of Norfolk John Laurie 
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‘Henry VIII’ 


Duke of Buckingham 

Duke of Suffolk 

Earl of Surrey 

Lord Chamberlain 

Lord Chancellor 

Gardner, Bishop of Winchester 

Bishop of Lincoln 

Lord Abergavenn 

Lord Sands j 

Sir Thomas Lovell 

Sir Nicholas Vaux 

Cromwell, Secretary to Wolsey 

Griffith, Gentleman- Usher to Queen 
Katharine 

Sergeant-at- Arms 

Ist Gentleman 

2nd Gentleman 

3rd Gentleman 

Dr. Butts, Physician to the King 

Surveyor to the Duke of Buckingham 

Brandon 

Porter 

His Man 

Queen Katharine 

Anne Bullen 

An Old Lady 

Patience 

Epilogue 
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Ion Swinley 
Kingsley Baker 
George Hayes 
Henry Cohen 
John Maclean 
Hilton Edwards 
George Hayes 
Robert Glennie 
Ronald Nicholson 
Guy Martineau 
Douglas Mattinson 
Neil Curtis 


Arthur Blanch 
Michael Watts 
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‘ Orpheus with his lute’? (1620 Traditional) sung by Doris 


Kealy. 


A tremendously long cast, with only four women 


characters out of the thirty-three. 
Tuesday morning the 
In considering Shakespeare's 


We rehearsed that 


Buckingham scenes, 
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‘Henry VIII.’ one thinks first of Buckingham, the 
lonely betrayed figure into whose mouth the poet 
put such tragic lines; yet in reality Buckingham’s 
is a very tiny part, over in a brief fifteen minutes, 
a part whose little leaven seems to leaven the 
whole; as if he were, indeed, the hero of the play. 
Mr. Swinley played Buckingham, and I was among 
the crowd of citizens who stood, or knelt, at his feet 
during the ‘ All good people pray for me’ speech. 
Even in rehearsal it was a ‘ touching’ scene. Mr. 
Swinley stood on a table with his arms spread wide 
and we were arranged before him, our backs to 
the audience, our hands held up. ‘‘ Your faces 
won't be seen, you must act with your hands,” 
Mr. Atkins told us. ‘‘ Do it all with your hands, 
when he says ‘ the last hour of my long weary life 
is come upon me’ reach up as though to protect 
him, and when he says ‘ the long divorce of steel’ 
shrink back, shuddering.’’ Mr. Swinley said the 
speech twice and we reached out and shuddered 
and prayed, looking up to where he stood on the 
table above us bidding us all ‘‘ Speak how he fell.” 
After that they rehearsed the opening scene where 
Buckingham and the Cardinal meet each other. 
Mr. Atkins, having arranged the procession, slipped 
into his place in it and crossed the floor slowly, 
looking with set mouth and grim hard eyes to where 
the younger man, standing apart, out-stared him 
with scorn and defiance, 
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It is difficult to imagine that from this first group- 
ing, this uncertain reading of the lines from their 
books, will spring the complete scene, the finished 
article, with all the pomp and tenseness of real life. 


(55) 


In the afternoon of the same day Miss Baylis 
gave the ‘ The Jabberwock Christmas Tree Fund’ 
party to five hundred children from the gallery. 
Several of us had put our names down on the list 
to help, and after an early lunch we went back to 
the theatre to change into our ‘ As you Like it’ 
things, ready to run round with crackers and set 
out cups. The children were to sit in the stalls and 
pit, and long narrow boards were fixed along the 
back of each row of seats to serve as tables. They 
came in swarms, little grubby children from the 
Waterloo Road and New Cut, children between 
three and fourteen, I should imagine, with shrill 
voices and round wondering eyes. When about a 
quarter of them had arrived Miss Baylis remem- 
bered that some of us ought to sing a grace. ‘‘ What 
about this grace?” she asked rather anxiously. 
‘Some of you must sing a grace, my dears! Isn't 
there one that goes ‘Be present at our table, 
Lord’ ?”’ We told her there was, but that none of 
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us knew it very well, and we all began humming it 
in different keys to try and bring it back to mind. 
Upon that Miss Baylis took six of us into the stage 
box and rehearsed it in an undertone. I remember 
how we stood, crowded in the semi-darkness, trying 
to bring our varied ideas to one presentable tune. 
Unfortunately as soon as we emerged from the box 
we were whirled off to carry plates of bread and 
butter, all of us in different directions, and it was 
not until a couple of hours later that we remembered 
we had not sung the grace at all. 

We must have fed the children for a considerable 
time before they were satisfied, they had a way of 
collecting pieces of cake to take home and with a 
little pile in front of them they would still stretch 
out for a bun or anything else that was offered. 
After the tea came the distribution of presents ; 
Mr. Walter, as Father Christmas, dragged on to the 
stage a sledge holding an immense cotton-wool 
snowball with his own little baby son, dressed as a 
white satin pierrot with a red ruffle, and 1924 in red 
letters across his middle, hidden inside. Besides 
the snowball there were four or five large white 
sacks full of toys, while at the front corners of the 
stage stood two tall Christmas trees hung with toys, 
and on a throne, in the centre of the apron, sat a 
fairy doll. 

Having introduced himself and little 1924, Father 
Christmas called upon the ‘ Old Vic’ fairies to help 
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him distribute the presents. The ‘ fairies,’ none 
other than Touchstone, Audrey and the foresters 
from ‘ As you Like it’ complied with delight. We 
leant over the edge of the apron to give the presents, 
and the children, shepherded by Mr. Atkins, filed 
past, one by one. 

It was a triumphant afternoon culminating in 
a marionette show given by Hubert Hine and a 
scene from ‘ As you Like it’ by Touchstone and 
Audrey, with two singers, Agnes and Evelyn; then 
‘Good King Wenceslas’ was sung by everyone, the 
words being thrown by a lantern on to the fire 
curtain, then a song from ‘As you Like it,’ ‘ Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind,’ and then ‘ God Save the 
King.’ 

A triumphant afternoon, not only from the 
children’s point of view, but from the view-point 
of those who watched. Here was the ‘ Old Vic’ in 
a new light, and here the ‘ Vic’ players playing 
yet another réle. Who could have been sweeter or 
more kindly than Miss Baylis, and who more 
patient and gentle than Mr. Atkins shepherding 
those scrambling children as they came for their 
toys. There was Mr. Walter with his little boy upon 
his shoulder, there Dickie and Ray kneeling at the 
apron’s edge with their arms full of dolls and 
coloured boxes and sets of tools, there Mr. Barton 
and John and Nicholson cutting down presents from 
the trees, there Guy and Neil Curtis with jugs of 
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tea, and Jean and Doris Kealy with plates of cake, 
there Mollie striding about with a box of chocolates. 

I saw them all and watched them—watched them 
wistfully from the isolation of my own mind, and 
loved them. 


(56) 

I went to the front of the house to buy a pro- 
gramme. I ran in from the wet and busy street, 
up the flight of stone steps and pushed through 
the swing door into the balcony. It was during 
a performance of the Nativity Play and but for the 
lighted stage the house was in darkness. At the 
back of the circle the people were standing three 
deep and at the sides they were sitting, close 
together, on the high balustrade. On every hand 


there was the‘ noiseless noise’ of a crowd religiously . 


awed; no one moved, no one spoke, the people 
pressed forward, watching, while the smoke 
tainted, hot atmosphere closed round one un- 
bearably. Above the heads of the people I could 
see the orange square of the stage and the figures 
of the shepherds on the hill, while very clear and 
distinct came Mr. Petrie’s gentle chanting voice— 
“ Such a sight seeming 
And a light gleaming 
Lets me to look, 
All to my deeming 


From a star streaming 
It to me struck,” 


- tt 
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There were people that night who were turned 
away from the doors because there was no room, 
and there were many who stood on weary feet in 
that suffocating atmosphere to see and hear the 
beauty of that Christmas Play. I bought my pro- 
gramme and went back into the street and round to 
the stage door. It was quiet in the wings, only 
Jean prompting and Mr. Blanch standing by the 
desk. I could hear the chanting of the 
shepherds as they spoke of the star; but as I opened 
the door that leads to Morley College and our 
dressing-room, the voices of the angels singing the 
Gloria suddenly broke out behind me. 


(57) 


I booked two seats in the stalls for the Friday 
night performance of ‘The School for Scandal.’ 
The effect of a play from the front is very different 
from the one-sided view one gets of it from the 
wings. At the Thursday matinee, until driven away 
by Mr. Blanch, I had watched from the O.P. side; 
on Friday, like a perfect stranger, I sat meekly in 
the stalls. 

Behind the curtain before the play began they 
were taking a flash-light photograph,—all the 
players grouped at one end of the stage posing, 
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giggling, smoking cigarettes; in front we sat staring 
at the velvet folds and knew nothing. I do not 
think there is much fun to be got out of watching 
one’s own company play unless one stands in the 
wings. We did not know when the posing group 
broke up; we could not hear them chatting nor 
laugh at their jokes; we did not see when Frank 
rushed on carrying tables and chairs, when Mattin- 
son, without his butler’s coat, hurriedly lit the 
candles, or when Leo came forward to measure 
with his eye the spaces between the furniture. We 
never heard the call ‘‘ Are youready ? Going up!”’ 
and sitting there, comfortably, in the third row of 
the stalls, I was hungry for the discomfort of the 
wings: ‘‘ Now, Miss, out of the way, please. 
Hurry up there, just bring them chairs along. Good 
Lord, where’s Lady Teazle’s mirror? Clear the 
stage, clear the stage. . .’ 


(58) 


All Monday we rehearsed ‘ Henry VIII.’ From 
eleven until one o'clock we did the banquet scene, 
from one-thirty until half-past three the trial 
scene. Mr. Atkins was in no mood for inattention. 
“I’m sorry, but the next one who laughs can get 
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out..’ It was like rehearsing on the edge of a 
volcano ! 

In the banquet scene there is the Morris dance, 
the cardinals’ entry, the kneeling, the curtseys, the 
drinking of wine. In the trial scene the poor 
stricken queen on her knees before the king’s 
throne, Wolsey, the archbishops, bishops, the 
assembled crowd of courtiers, the soldiers. I could 
not help wondering how Dickie could kneel there 
before that gathering—almost everyone in the 
company—and say those tragic lines: 


“ Sir, I desire you do me right and justice, 
And to bestow your pity on me ; for 
I ama most poor woman...” 


It is a long speech, as so much wind through a reed, 
for it does not touch the king, Mr. Walter, sitting 
high up on a chair placed on a table, and looking 
down dispassionately; nor does it touch Wolsey, 
Mr. Atkins, to whom she finally turns— 


** You shall not be my judge : for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me.” 


Beautiful Dickie, kneeling there in a crimson coat, 
her dark hair shining in the poor electric light, 
her eyes and lips the only colour in her white 


face— 
“ My lord, my lord, 
I am a simple woman, much too weak 
‘To oppose your cunning.” 
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On to the end where, rising, she flings wide her 
arms :— 
“I do refuse you for my judge, and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the Pope, 


To bring my whole cause ’fore his holiness 
And to be judged by him.” 


(59) 


The ‘Old Vic’ Circle reunion took place on 
Monday night at ten-thirty after the performance 
of ‘ The School for Scandal.’ It is the custom for 
those members of the audience who belong to the 
‘Vic Circle’ to remain in their seats after the fall 
of the curtain and later, when the stage has been 
cleared, for them to come up and mix with the 
artists. All the members of the company are 
supposed to wear their names pinned to them and 
on the prompt desk we found numerous type 
written slips and a paper of pins. To judge by the 
host of people who thronged the stage, stalls and 
pit, the ‘ Vic Circle’ is a very large one, crowds 
came up on to the stage shaking hands chatting 
and offering autograph books. A great Twelfth- 
Night cake, three tiers high, was cut up and handed 
round, lemonade was drunk, and for the grand 
finale six rows of people, stretching from the 
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back cloth to the apron, danced Sir Roger de 
Coverley and then sang ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ It 
is, of course, a very social occasion, where 
audience and artists mix together and see 
each other at close range—the source from 
which springs that atmosphere of friendliness and 
good fellowship for which the‘ Vic’ is so well known 
and loved. But it is an occasion, I think, where 
the audience score considerably and where the 
actors, though, perhaps, still disguised with ‘ make- 
up’ and wigs, are called upon to face a battery of 
admirers utterly unknown and strange to them. 
For me it spoilt the glamour; tore, as it were, the 
thin veil of make-believe behind which the artist 
works, spanned that gap which should never be 
spanned inside the theatre walls, and turned into 
ordinary human beings my hero and my heroine 
whom, even now, I prefer to worship from afar. 


(60) 


On Wednesday we rehearsed ‘ Henry VIII’, on 
Thursday ‘Henry V.’ The revival of ‘Henry V’ 
on Monday next, thrust in between the production 
of ‘ Henry VIII’ in the following week, threatens to 
upset all our equilibrium Revivals are unsafe, 
the players think they know their lines or think they 


will remember them, even if they don t and won't. 
K 
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To-day they all gabbled off speeches at a fine rate 
only to come suddenly upon great blanks. I know 
what they were like, I prompted them; and if no 
spirit of self-preservation urges them to study 
between now and Monday night half-a-dozen of 
them will come to grief. 


(61) 


The first night of the revival of ‘Henry V’ went 
off exceedingly well! It was strange and rather 
beautiful to plunge again into the familiar scenes 
—like seeing for another hour or two the well-known 
line of a country thatone thought one’s ship had pass- 
ed. Out of the almost forgotten past have leapt to 
life again the shadowy characters. The king in his 
velvet clothes, his ermine cloak, his jewelled 
crown, and his voice ringing with the proud words— 


“ But tell the Dauphin I will keep my state, 
Be like a king and show my sail of greatness 
When I do rouse me in my throne of France :” 


the two bishops in their mitred hats and long 
robes, the little pages in their red and green, the 
Dauphin the French Queen and the Princess—they 
have all come to life again, living, breathing, speak- 
ing, just as they were for that fortnight in September. 
Again we have the throne room and the battlements, 


y a 
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the: Dauphin’s tent and the walls of Harfleur; 
again I stand in the shadow of the curtain and 
watch the red glow of the fire fall on the king and 
his two soldiers, again I listen to those words 
I heard so long ago at school— 


“ What infinite heart’s-ease 
Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy ! 
And what have kings that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ?” 


The revival is for four productions only, on 
Friday we have a dress rehearsal of ‘ Henry VIII’, 
on Monday we produce it, on Tuesday we read the 
‘Tempest.’ Many of them will be glad when 
‘Henry V’ is over; the spirit of it for them, never 
very eager, passed long ago. But for me the old 
love stirs again, to stand in the wings and prompt, 
to watch the curtain rise and fall, to hear the old 
mock heroics ringing out in the young vigorous 
voices, to see all the show and glitter and glory of 
those royal courts of long ago—it is like living in 
a fairy tale the truth of which one half believes. 


(62) 
In,the dim gaslight of the saloon I watched them 


rehearse Queen Katharine’s death scene. Ina great 
chair in the centre of the room sat Dickie, on either 
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side of her stood Mr. Blanch and Ray Litvin 
(Griffith and Patience). I sat on the dresser facing 
them and watched. On right and left the spirits 
of the vision dance waited for their cue, Miss Jay 
(from the Mayfair School of Dancing) stood with 
Mr. Atkins by the prompt table near the wall ready 
to direct the dance, and someone at the piano 
waited to strike the opening chords. 

Sitting in the big dark chair, her feet upon a 
cushion, a rough red tablecloth over her knees for 
a rug, her head leaning back, Dickie spoke the 
Queen’s lines in a soft gentle voice with all the 
horrible weakness of illness... 


“* Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led’st me, 
That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead?” 


and the old man’s answer— 


“Yes, madam ; but I think your grace, 
Out of the pain you suffer’d, gave no ear to ’t.”’ 


I see it now as I saw it then, Dickie’s white face 
and her languid eyes, her dark hair tied with the 
band of a silk handkerchief that made a rakish 
little butterfly bow above her forehead, her hand 
stretching out slowly to touch Griffith as he paused 
after his description of Wolsey’s last hours, and her 
voice taking up her lines— 
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“ After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour : 
Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I named my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to.”’ 


The soft notes of the music as she speaks the 
last two lines, the quick figures of the dancers that 
fly on light toes round her chair, the yellow gaslight 
on her sleeping face, her hand resting on the red 
rug, a black slippered foot on the cushion set on the 
dusty floor—and the sweetness of the music, the 
soft patter and swish of the dancers’ stockinged 
feet, the blue of the night outside the high un- 
curtained windows and, lingering in one’s memory, 
the faint sad words of the dying Queen— 


“oe 


. whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to.’’ 


(63) 


Every other Friday I wake up with a pleasurable 
feeling of excitement—it is dress rehearsal day ! 

The curtain is to go up at eleven o'clock, which 
means twelve at the earliest. One must be there 
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in plenty of time to find one’s things and make 
up: to waylay Whitehead on the stairs and demand 
a ruffle or a petticoat; to coax Mrs. Mac, the 
dresser, to alter a button or let down a tuck; to 
find Jack from Clarkson’s and grumble about one’s 
wig or switch or curls; to try on earrings or beards, 
high boots or satin slippers. 

Yesterday we had the dress rehearsal cf 
‘Henry VIII’, it lasted from twelve till six and we 
went just past the interval. I arrived in the 
dressing-room early and found my bundle of clothes, 
a long-trained heavy brocade frock and a large 
circular piece of blue material with a hole cut in 
the centre for my head to go through—this was to 
put on over my frock for the Buckingham farewell 
scene. I enjoyed getting into my tight low-necked 
frock, putting on my long string of Woolworth’s 
pearls, my pearl earrings, the great brooch that 
Frances had lent me and one of the black velvet 
head-dresses suitable to the period. These head- 
dresses are called ‘dog kennels,’ and they are 
supposed to be worn round a face from which all 
the hair has been brushed ; this hiding of our hair 
was known as ‘ the supreme sacrifice,’ and those of 
us who didn’t do it were considered ‘ weak.’ Some- 
one arranged mine for me after I had carefully 
left a little showing and I felt a dreadful sight—need- 
less to say, few of us made the ‘ supreme sacrifice’ 
after the first night | 
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Dressed, and sitting in the stalls, we watched the 
men make their appearance, guessing each one as 
he came. ‘‘ Who's that? That one by the O.P. 
exit—with the pointed beard? Good Lord, it’s 
Guy.”’ Wolsey in his shirt-sleeves, a pair of baggy 
black knee-breeches and an untidy grey wig was 
standing in the pit watching the setting of a scene. 
A choir-boy in a cassock and a long white surplice 
came and sat down by us; an old monk crossed the 
stage; Buckingham, in a square full-brocaded coat 
above smooth-stockinged legs and wearing a flat 
velvet hat on a wig of iron-grey curly hair, stood 
about smoking a cigarette; a couple of bishops 
whispered near by and some gentlemen-in-waiting 
wandered about aimlessly. 

The stage was set with black runners, a black 
ceiling cloth edged with gold, and black and red 
wings. We started the play at the beginning, 
Buckingham’s defiance of Wolsey, the religious 
procession, the cardinal in his long red robes 
carrying an orange in his left hand, the acolytes 
with the religious symbols, the bishops, the pages, 
the secretaries and the men at arms. 

WOL: The Duke of Buckingham’s surveyor, ha ? 


Where’s his examination ? 


Ist SEC: Here, so please you. 
WOL : Is he in person ready ? 
Ist SEC: Ay, please your grace, 


WOL: Well, weshall then know more,and Buckingham 
Shall lessen this big look. 
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The proud conceit of Wolsey, the cold arrogance 
of Buckingham—and the procession moves on 
slowly across the stage. 

Then the scorn of Buckingham and his angry 
speech, the arrival of soldiers of the guard, the 
arrest of the Duke and his friend, Lord Abergavenny, 
the last lines of the scene— 

...‘* my life is spanned already : 
I am the shadow of poor Buckingham. 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, 
By darkening my clear sun. My lord, farewell.” 

From there to the next scene, wherein the Duke’s 
surveyor, called to the Council Chamber of the 
King, makes out the lying story which so utterly 
betrays his master. Mr. Walter’s make-up as the 
King was wonderful, a tremendous man he looked, 
his tall figure padded to a burly stoutness, his face 
squared with cheek pads and a beard, his feathered 
hat, his white-stockinged legs, his square-toed 
velvet slippers. And Dickie as the Queen, in black, 
with a strange black arrangement on her head—a 
glorified dog-kennel—and beneath it a touch of 
smooth grey hair. Hilton Edwards as the Duke's 
surveyor, kneeling on one knee, his back to the 
audience, while he faces the Council Chamber. 

After that an apron scene and then the banquet. 
We had two long tables on the stage covered with 
white cloths over scarlet and set with gilt candelabra 
holding lit candles, with golden goblets and with 
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dishes holding fruit. On the right, set on a dais, 
the Cardinal’s chair under a scarlet canopy; at the 
back dull blue steps leading to the mysterious 
darkness of high black curtains. We came through 
the dance somehow, swinging our heavy trains as 
best we might, and then we stood about chatting 
and pretending to drink wine and look merry. 
Wolsey, who should have been on the stage, but 
was watching from the stalls instead, begged us to 
put more life into it—‘‘ Move your bodies, ladies ; 
for God’s sake look as though you were enjoying 
yourselves; take a little stimulant before you come 
on if you can’t do it without. At present you're 
like a lot of cold rice puddings.’ A newspaper 
photographer took a flashlight photograph of the 
scene, the King and Anne Bullen in the foreground, 
ourselves poised, half curtseying, somewhere at the 
back. After the banquet came the rush to take off 
pearls and head-dresses and to put on the cloak-like 
coverings which must hide our dresses for the 
‘farewell scene.’ This is a dim scene with shadowy 
kneeling figures in the foreground, and the Duke of 
Buckingham standing on a platform with a light 
from the wings full upon him and one set in the front 
to fall upon his face. Buckingham wears a long 
blue cloak edged with fur, a white shirt and black 
breeches; Mr. Swinley threw open the cloak on 
Friday revealing his white shirt, and Mr. Atkins’ 
voice came ringing from the stalls— 


a 
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“Pull your cloak round you, old man, don’t 
show your white bosom.” 

‘Not show me bosom ?”’ answered Mr. Swinley, 
drawing his blue cloak round him, and looking down 
at us he said with pretended petulance, “ If I can’t 
show me bosom I won't play the part. It’s in the 
contract.” A minute later, his arms outstretched 
above us, he was speaking the lines— _ 

“ All good people 


You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me.” 


At the end of the long speech come the familiar 
words— 


Pray for me! I must now forsake ye: the last hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 

Farewell : 

And when you would say something that is sad, 
Speak how I fell. I have done ; and God forgive me ! 


and, turning his face to where his death awaits 
him, he stretches out his arms, while Grace Keyte, 
standing below, lifts up the great wooden cross she 
holds, so that, for an instant, he appears to hang 
there crucified. 

So we went on slowly to the trial scene of the 
Queen. It is a big scene with a great crowd on the 
stage and the grouping of it took a long time; the 
blending of the coloured frocks and suits, the 
placing of the soldiers and attendants, the arranging 
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of ‘the bishops’ seats, the cardinals’, the judge’s, 
the gentlemen. I stood in the wings just behind 
the cardinal’s chair and watched the King enter the 
court to the sound of music. Slowly and heavily 
he came down between the people and mounted 
the steps of the dais on which his chair stood. On 
the far side of the stage the Queen sat with her 
ladies clustered behind her. In a scene like this 
every detail must be correct, every character must 
have his or her place, must be necessary—or done 
away with. At the end of this long trial scene comes 
the interval, but in a dress rehearsal there is no inter- 
val save the one necessary for change of scenery, and 
on we went; past the ‘ Queen’s apartment’ scene, 
where she sits among her ladies and the two cardinals 
come to tell her of the king’s decision to divorce 
her; on to the ‘ downfall scene’ where Wolsey 
himself, aiming too high, falls from the King’s 
favour and is dismissed his office. Standing in the 
apron exit where I could see him clearly I watched 
Mr. Atkins, as the Cardinal, come upon his down- 
fall. His baiting by the gentlemen of the court, 
his interview with the King, his farewell to his 
servant Cromwell, his resignation to failure— 


“  . . I have ventured 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 


But far beyond my depth...” 
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very quietly, very subdued, as if he thinks aloud— 


“‘ Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 
I feel my heart new open’d, O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on prince’s favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have : 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.” 


So pitiful, so suddenly humble and desolate the 
lines are, that one cannot help feeling pity even for 
so cruel a man— 


“No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles . . .” 

““ , ~ O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


At six o'clock, rather tired and empty, we trailed 
back to the dressing-room and took off our things ; 
at six-thirty, with one eye on the clock we ordered 
scrambled eggs and coffee at the Wellington; at 
seven we pushed back our chairs, paid the bill and 
hurried away; at seven-thirty the curtain went up 
on ‘Henry V.’ 

It was the last performance, the last sight of that 
island now sinking beyond the horizon !_ Prompting 
an apron scene I heard the sighs of the others as 
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they grouped themselves round the walls of 

- Harfleur. 

“God, I’m tired,” and they leaned upon their 
spears, or they sat down on the floor, or they 
propped themselves up against each other. Listen- 
ing to the voice of the ‘ Chorus’ beyond the curtain 
I wondered if any of that audience, sitting there in 
quiet, were quite as tired as these play actors working 
hard to amuse them. What different worlds, how 
impossible, really, to mingle. | 

It was a warm night, with a wet west wind 
blowing through the streets, and it was probably 
the sudden warmth that tired us— 

‘‘ T say, isn’t this armour hot? it weighs a ton !” 
and down in the auditorium row upon row of white 
faces floated, looking upward to where, bright in 
the glow of the orange light from the wings, 
Henry V, lifting his sword high, flung his voice out 
into the silence and led a somewhat weary army to 
the splendour of the last act. 


(64) 


The first night of ‘Henry VIII’ came and passed 
quite smoothly. A long rather slow piece it proved, 
commencing at seven-thirty and going on until 
after eleven o'clock. Nothing unexpected happened 


a 
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and I sat in the wings, the prompt book in my hand, 
and was scarcely needed. Mr. Atkins’ Wolsey was 
strong and impressive, his low voice never raised 
above its quiet controlled level, the words 
enunciated with such clarity that they fell like 
little pebbles into the pool of silence awaiting them ; 
not a sound was heard during his downfall scene, 
the whole theatre hushed and still, watching that 
one figure, that thick-set, hard, selfish man hidden 
in the flowing scarlet robes of the church’s dignity. 
And there was the Queen! Crouched on the floor, 
behind one of the dark runner curtains, I watched 
Katharine’s death scene taking place a couple of 
yards away from me. I can never persuade myself 
that Dickie isn’t really ill in this scene; Dickie 
grown old—touched beautifully by age as winter 
touches the earth and whitens it—her colourless 
face swathed in a chiffon scarf, her tall body shrunk 
a little into the chair, the drawing together of her 
brows, the painful twist of her half open mouth, 
the quick fretful movement of her hands— 


ae 


. . . Nay, Patience, 
You must not leave me es 


and the final lines, spoken standing, stretched to 
her full height with the last effort of that queenly 
dignity— 

“Then lay me forth, although unqueen’d, yet like 


A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me, 
I can no more.” 
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The collapse into the chair again, the stiffening 
of that hand nearest to me, the frightened 
bewildered face of Patience as she looks behind her. 
And then—when the curtain has fallen, Dickie 
opening her eyes, gathering her robes and chiffon 
round her, and with a little laugh walking off towards 
the dressing-room. And there was Anne Bullen, and 
Reyner Barton’s mild and gentle Cranmer, Henry 
VIII himself, and Buckingham. I stood on the stage 
when the final curtain had fallen and watched them 
take their calls—the applause rose, like waves beating 
inside a cave—they went in turn, pushing each other 
from behind and whispering, ‘‘ Get on, So-and-so.”’ 
“Oh, is it my turn now.” ‘“ Hurry up there!” 
His arms stretched wide, an archbishop held the 
curtain while someone in front handed Dickie 
a great bouquet of white spear-headed lilac, 


Chapter X 
‘THE TEMPEST’ 


Astormatsea. Spring. Troubles of ‘ The Tem- 
pest.’ The last of ‘Henry VIII.’ Unlearnt lines. 


(65) 
We are rehearsing ‘The Tempest.’ 
THE TEMPEST 


Alonso, King of Naples Kingsley Baker 
Sebastian, his brother Neil Curtis 
Prospero, the right Duke of Milan Ion Swinley 
Antonio, his brothers the usurping Duke 

of Milan John Laurie 
Ferdinand, son to the King of Naples —- Robert Glennie 
Gonzalo, an honest old Counsellor Victor Lewisohn 
Adrian — \ Richard Blake 
Francisco = | Ronald Nicholson 
Caliban, a savage and deformed slave Robert Atkins 
‘Trinculo, a jester D. Hay Petrie 
Stephano, a drunken Butler Wilfred Walter 
Master of a Ship Douglas Mattinson 
Boatswain John Maclean 
Miranda Florence Saunders 
Ariel, an airy Spirit Evelyn Neilson 
Iris Agnes Carter 
Ceres Spirits Frances St. Barbe 
Juno West 


Molly Francis 
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The first scene of ‘ The Tempest’ is on a ship at 
sea and ‘‘a tempestuous noise of thunder and 
lightning is heard.’’ Standing in the wings the 
other morning, waiting for rehearsal to begin, 
I saw Frank testing the strength of a cord he had 
flung over a beam. “It looks,” thought I, “as 
though Frank is going to hang himself.” But no, 
in a few minutes he appeared with a large round 
tin bath and this he strung up by the cord so that 
it hung, like a great Eastern drum, just on the level 
of our heads; this was the thunder I discovered, 
or rather to provide the thunder, for when beaten 
skilfully with a long padded stick, it produced a 
most realistic rumbling. The first scene of the 
‘ Tempest’ is, as I have said, a storm at sea; Mattin- 
son, who is master of the ill-fated ship, enters from 
the O.P. apron struggling against the roaring 
(imaginary) wind, cupping his hands round his 
mouth he shouts loudly—‘‘ Boatswain, boatswain”’, 
and balancing with difficulty on the slanting deck 
he keeps up a shout against the wind. 

. - fall to’t 
yarely, or we run ourselves aground : bestir, 
bestir.”’ 

Now the boatswain rushes in shouting his orders 
to the men, behind him come the King of Naples 
and his brother Sebastian, Ferdinand the King’s 
son, Antonio the usurping Duke of Milan and others 


reeling as they walk, falling against each other, 
L 
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bending before the gale—the boat dips and plunges, 
the sea lashes the deck, the thunder crashes and 
the mariners (off) cry hopelessly ‘ All lost, all 
lost ! to prayers, to prayers!’’ This is the storm — 
that the magic of Prospero, the rightful Duke of 
Milan (who for twelve years has been stranded 
upon an island), creates with the object of wrecking 
the Duke’s ship. 

We have already rehearsed with part of the 
scenery—great blue-grey rocks with steps cut 
in them leading up to caves, lumps of rock 
scattered about the shore and seaweedy stones 
before the open cave where Prospero lives. We 
have rehearsed the mad dance of the magic shapes, 
that bring the banquet to the shipwrecked Duke 
and his followers, luring them with waving arms and 
skipping feet ; and we have rehearsed the Prospero 
and Miranda scenes and the scenes where little 
Ariel, light as a feather, her thin arms stiff behind 
her, her hands flat like little wings, darts hither and 
thither, like a streak of lightning, to do her master’s 
bidding. After the long heavy night of 
‘Henry VIII.’ the ‘ Tempest’ is short and much 
lighter. 


—" 


(66) 
Although it is only February, Spring is already 
in the air. I smell it when I come up into the wind 
after the hot ‘ Underground’ at night; I smell it 
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in the sunshine of the early morning when I ride 
citywards on the top of the ‘bus, and I see its face 
in the trays of snowdrops and violets that the 
flower-sellers carry in the streets. One of the 
sorrows that dim the joy of being at the ‘ Vic’ is 
that we so seldom see the sun; it may be bright or 
it may be dull, wet and foggy or clear and sparkling, 
once inside the theatre it is all the same to us. Only 
sometimes, passing from the stage to the stalls or 
from the stalls to the stage, a narrow bar of very 
golden sunshine, thrusting through the gap where 
the big double doors do not quite shut, falls on to 
the grey stone floor of the passage, and tells us of the 
world outside. 


(67) 


Although the dress rehearsal of ‘ The Tempest’ 
started smoothly it ended in strife. Talking it over 
in the dressing-room afterwards we agreed that it 
was one of the worst dress rehearsals we had 
known; by worst, I mean that the production itself 
seemed bad, not that there had been more trouble 
than usual. To begin with Miss Saunders could not 
come. I met Leo on the Morley College steps and he 
said abruptly—‘ Dickie’s off. She's ill.” Brief, 
unexpected, beastly news; enough to damp the 
highest spirits. 
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We started rehearsal with the ‘ shipwreck’ scene, 
and went on to “before Prospero’s cell.” Mr. 
Swinley, as Prospero, looked a cross between 
Bernard Shaw and the devil, and not a bit like 
I had imagined Prospero to be. Molly, as Miranda, 
understudying for Dickie, looked lovely. 

I stood in a vile place to prompt where I could 
not see or hear, and was depressed from the begin- 
ning; the lightning, too, was bad, which did not 
help matters! Into this second scene come both 
Ariel and Caliban. Ariel in a stiff blue wig and blue 
tights—which she said were much too large—and 
Caliban all hairy, with bare feet and a long coarse 
reddish wig, rather like a witch. Ariel and Caliban 
are both Prospero’s servants whom he bends, with 
his magic to his will— 


| 


“Tf thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps, 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din.” 


And Caliban’s reluctant obedience— 


“T must obey ; his art is of such power, 
It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 
And make a vassal of him,” 


Into this scene,also, comes Ferdinand, the king’s 
son, washed up from the wreck and led hither by 
Ariel’s music. It is Prospero’s plan that Ferdinand 
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and Miranda shall fall in love with each other and 
this they do at first sight— 
ae This 
Is the third man that e’er I saw ; the first 
That e’er I sighed for.” 


and Ferdinand’s cry , 
“, «+ O you wonder !” 

It was during rehearsal that I heard someone 
say ‘The Tempest’ was the most poetical of all 
Shakespeare’s plays. I am wondering if it is true ! 
To begin with, the drunken scenes are horrible 
—Stephano, Trinculo and Caliban all dead drunk, 
foolish and revolting: two noisy, and not really 
funny scenes, beautified only by Caliban’s one 
lovely speech. 


“ Be not afeared ; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not, 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me ; that, when I waked, 
I cried to dream again,” 


Caliban, played by Mr. Atkins, is a revolting 
creature altogether, half man, half beast; pathetic, 
perhaps, in the maze of that semi-civilization that 
Prospero has brought him to, 
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We missed out the love scene between Ferdinand 
and Miranda at the dress rehearsal and went on to 
the scene where the King and his party are be- 
wildered by the strange shapes on the island. The 
scene opens with their entrance in a weary and 
heartsick state having searched in vain for the 


King’s son, I can still hear George Hayes’ voice as 
he speaks his lines so beautifully— 


“ce 


.. . he is drown’d 
Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on Jand. Well, let him go.” 


And then, softly, comes the music of Ariel’s pipe 
and the entrance of the magic green shapes—each 
with six arms waving in the air, with no face and 
only two holes for eyes—the spirits conjured up by 
Prospero who, wearing his invisible cloak, stands 
on a rock high above them and watches the King’s 
and his friend’s discomfiture. 

We went no further on Friday than the Goddess’ 
scene, for the dance of the reapers and nymphs, 
hampered as they were by the scenery and the 
slippery apron stage, proved such a failure that 
Mr. Atkins came round from the stalls saying 
angrily that if he couldn’t dance better than that 
he would go and drown himself. Everyone was 
then set free save the unhappy dancers, and these 
we left rehearsing, with sullen eyes and sulky 
mouths, when we went away to our tea. 
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(68) 


We have rung down the curtain on ‘Henry VIII ’ 
on Wolsey’s stubborn pride, on Katharine’s grief, 
on Buckingham’s farewell. We have rung down 
the curtain for the last time, and I shall never stand 
again among that crowd of kneeling figures and, 
forgetting to pray for Buckingham, listen to Mr. 
Swinley speaking the tragic lines; never again to 
see him turn, the gentle half-smile on his face, as he 
protests against the mockery of keeping up the 
dignity of his state. 


“.. . Nay, Sir Nicholas 
Letitalone... ” 


or see him standing above me, looking down at the 
little cross in his hands, as he waits for the curtain 
to rise. It was always such a rush to get into our 
places for that scene, such a pushing of each other, 
a stepping on of trains, a scrambling. Once a 
soldier was missing, and once the front light would 
not work, but always, when the curtain rose, we 
were ready, our arms held up beseechingly, as if 
we had been kneeling there for hours. 


“* .. You that hear me, 
* This from a dying man receive as certain : 
Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels 
Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make friends 
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And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found - 

But where they mean to sink ye . 


When, at last, the curtain fell there would be 
another rush to fetch my prompt book ready to 
follow the continuing apron scene to the end; and 
when I again saw Buckingham I would be sitting 
in the wings prompting Katharine’s trial scene, 
and he would come past me softly, wearing his hat 
and overcoat, no trace of the grey wig, the blue 
robe, the gold cross left, and with my eyes on the 
book I would see him go down the stage door steps, 
out through the green doors and into the cold 
darkness of the Waterloo Road, walking, his head a 
little forward, evenly, as a pendulum swings; and 
not one of all those hurrying figures that passed 
him in the street, would know, as they brushed 
his shoulder, that it was the Duke of Buckingham 
coming from his trial. 

I have grown, of course, to love those special 
scenes where I think most beauty lies. The Queen’s 
scene with the two Cardinals where I would sit, 
watching Dickie’s face and not bothering to keep 
my eyes upon the book when she was speaking— 


ce 


. would ye have me— 

If you have any justice, any pity. 

If ye be anything but churchmen’s habits— 

Put my sick cause into his hands that hates me ? 
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Alas, has banish’d me his bed already, 

His love, too, long ago !_ I am old, my lords, 
And all the fellowship I hold now with him 

Is only my obedience. What can happen 

To me above this wretchedness ? all your studies 
Make me a curse like this.” 


How bitterly she would cry those words ‘I am 
old, my lords,” and how they moved the cardinals 
no more than rain upon two rocks— 


“Madam, you wander from the good we aim at,” 
and her quiet answer ; 


QO. KATH: “ My lord, I dare not make myself so guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your master wed me to : nothing but death 
Shall e’er divorce my dignities. 

WOLSEY : Pray hear me. 

Q. KATH: Would I had never trod this English earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it.” 


It was like the slow trapping of some animal, the 
drawing closer of the net, the stabbing of the 
creature until all its fight was gone: 


““ Do what ye will, my lords : and pray forgive me, 
If I have used myself unmannerly ; . . .” 


to the final consciousness of her own failure— 


““ Come, reverend fathers, 
Bestow your counsels on me : she now begs, 
That little thought, when she set footing here, 
She should have bought her dignities so dear,” 
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And slowly, one hand held by each of those bowing 
traitors, she would pass out with them, a tall black 
velvet figure between their scarlet robes. 

I am always a little sorry when a play is over, 
when it is done with, and taking off our dresses 
for the last time we roll them into a bundle and put 
them back into the wardrobe basket. When, for 
the last time, I prompt the scenes grown so familiar 
and hear the different voices ringing, for the last 
time, their little peal of words. ‘ Henry VIII’ is too 
long for me to touch on all the scenes or mention all 
the characters. Each man and woman, each priest 
and bishop, page or soldier, lady-in-waiting, 
acolyte or dancing vision, adds his or her little spot 
of colour and helps to make up the mosaic of the 
whole. 

For me the last scenes dragged a little; the news 
of the birth of the princess, the trial of Cranmer, 
the christening of the child. It was always eleven 
fifteen before the curtain fell, and nearly four hours 
of prompting, be it ever so interesting, is apt to tire 
one when it comes at the end of a busy day. 


(69) 


All the first scenery for ‘ The Tempest’ has been 
taken away and a new scene set up composed 
entirely of sweeping drapery—the effect is far more 
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beautiful and far more realistic. The drapery is 
blue and a soft sand yellow, and in the yellow, where 
the dents and hollows come, Hubert has painted 
blue and green shadows that look like the curves and 
angles in the rocks. Behind the scenes on Monday 
night there was a much more dim mysterious 
atmosphere than when we play a piece that has no 
mystery. Blue faced Ariel, with her silvery-blue 
stiff wig; Miranda (played by Dickie) with golden 
flowers stuck in her loose dark hair; Caliban, made 
up so repulsively that one couldn’t bear to look at 
him! And then, in the first scene, the whistle 
blowing for the wind, the rumble of the tin bath for 
thunder, the cries of the frightened sailors, and the 
crash of the bundle of iron rods that were flung 
down when the ship broke up. But for me, shivering 
behind a piece of scenery, the night was full of 
anxiety, only that morning we had heard that 
George Hayes, who should have played the King of 
Naples, was in bed with influenza. Leo Baker, with 
no more than a fewhours’ warning, had to take the 
part. Leo did not know his lines, Prospero did 
not know his lines, Caliban did not know his lines ; 
I feel now that I read half the play. It must have 
been the reaction from the long hours of ‘ Henry 


VILL.’ 


Chapter XI 
GOETHE’S ‘ FAUST’ 


Opinion of the story. Reconstruction of ‘ The 
Tempest.’ Postponement of first night. A long 
dress rehearsal. “Two-thirty in the stores. Last 
night of ‘The ‘Tempest.’ Difficulties of a 
prompter. By the stage door. The production 
of ‘ Faust.’ The lighting goes wrong. ‘ Old 
Vic’ Circle Dance. The haunting tragedy of 
‘Faust.’ Whitehead, the wardrobe master. 


All day long, sitting in the saloon, I watched 
them rehearse ‘ Faust.’ The whole company was 
called and the room was full to overflowing, while 
in the air was that flutter of expectancy which 
denotes a great adventure. 

‘‘ Most of you have very little to do in this play,” 
Mr. Atkins said before we began rehearsal. ‘‘ But 
you must all help, you must all do your best to 
lighten the burden that will fall heavily upon the 
few.” He then gave out the various parts in 
manuscript, several of them being no more than one 


or two lines, The cast for the play is as follows :— 
172 
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GOETHE'S ‘FAUST’ (A Tragedy) 
A New Version by Graham and Tristan Rawson 


CHARACTERS 
(In the order of their appearance) 
Raphael Wilfred Walter 
Gabriel Molly Francis 
Michael John Laurie 
Mephistopheles George Hayes 
THE VOICE 
Faust Ion Swinley 
Wagner Reyner Barton 
A Scholar D. Hay Petrie 
Frosch Hilton Edwards 
Siebel Henry Cohen 
Altmeyer John Maclean 
Brander Ernest Meads 
He-Ape Neil Curtis 
She- Ape Guy Martineau 
The Witch Ray Litvin 
Margaret Jane Bacon 
Martha Ethel Harper 
Elizabeth Dorice Fordred 
Valentine Wilfred Walter 
Evil Spirit Jean Downs 
Ignis Fatuus D. Hay Petrie 
Lynceus Oswald Skilbeck 
A Wayfarer Victor Lewisohn 
First Mighty Comrade Kingsley Baker 
Want Grace Keyte 
Care Jean Downs 
Guilt Dorothy Druce 
Miser Ray Litvin 
First Lemur Hilton Edwards 
Penitents Doris Westwood, Grace Keyte, Doris Kealy, 


Mater Gloriosa Frances St. Barbe West 
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(71) 


There are three Parts and twenty-four Scenes in 
‘ Faust,’ and I think that there are only two short 
scenes where Faust himself does not appear. The 
whole play is rather wonderful, but pitiful and sad 
in the extreme; and as I sit there prompting it, 
I feel a sort of anger, a kind of bitter wrath that, 
even in a play, it should be conceivable for God to 
give a man’s soul to the Devil. Putting aside the 
fact that Goethe wrote it, I should not have thought 
the value of the play as a work of art outweighed its 
repulsiveness as a story. 

Weary of life in the first scene, disillusioned and 
old, Faust thinks to take his life by drinking poison 
and is only prevented by the sudden sound of sing- 
ing and the ringing of Easter bells. Afterwards, 
in his utter disregard of life, and hungry for 
happiness, he signs away his soul to the Devil. But 
there is no peace for him, young and beautiful and 
soulless there yet remains in him something of the 
divine. The sensual hunger of his love for Margaret 
is touched by his pity for her innocence. Always he 
loathes the devil at his elbow, always he is un- 
satisfied. And when he has betrayed Margaret, 
when she lies half-witted in prison and he goes to 
her, when, with all his grief and longing he cannot 
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overcome the evil influence that lies between them ; 
old again, still hungry and still disillusioned, what 
is there left for him but the forgetfulness of death ? 
The fact that he is eventually pardoned and that 
his soul goes up to heaven with Margaret’s seems 
little compensation for all the horrors he has 
previously endured. 


(72) 


Mr. Atkins called us all on to the stage to-day to 
explain the last scene of * Faust.’ ‘‘ I want you to 
understand that there is very little acting, as we 
understand acting, in the end of this play,” he said. 
‘The effect you are to aim at is a purely mental 
effect, none of the lines are very important and 
none of the characters stand out very distinctly. 
Faust himself is not merely one man, he is symbolical 
of many men.” 

We rehearsed the last act of the play. The scene 
where Faust, looking at the sea, yearns to reclaim 
the land from it, to become powerful for the sake of 
power, to conquer the unconquerable. We did the 
scene where, having conquered part of the sea, 
he awaits the return of his ships bringing him more 
wealth; the scene where Grief, Want, Despair and 
Misery surround him with their moaning and try 
to conquer him; we see him drive them all away 
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but Grief—Jean Downs, moaning in her low soft 
voice and circling round him slowly while she speaks 
her lines— 
“His brain is numbed by doubt. On a straight road 

He’ll pause and hesitate. No more for him 

The restful calm of sleep, the joy of waking, 

Repenting what he’s done and left undone 

He falls at last a prey to dull despair— 


The sons of man are blind their whole life long 
And you at your life’s end shall be like them.” 


His cry when she spits in his face and blinds 
him , his hands beating the air, and the persisting 
arrogant belief in his own power— 

“ Let the work go on 


For its fulfilment such a project needs 
Myriads of hands, but one directing mind.” 


And then his final entrance with the words— 


““ How I rejoice to hear the picks and spades 
A multitude that toil to do my bidding 
And raise fresh dykes yet more to curb the sea,” 


with the Devil’s answer— 


“We raise no dyke, we do but dig a grave.” 


all prepare one for the ultimate end—Faust’s 
collapse into his grave, the triumphant croaking of 
the devils, the conquering song of the angels, the 
ascent into heaven, and the meeting of Faust and 
Margaret at the throne of the Mater Gloriosa. 
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(73) 


If I could take out the comic scenes from ‘ The 
Tempest,’ and take out too the island scenes with 
the Duke and his followers; if, perhaps, after the 
first storm at sea, I could drown all aboard the 
Duke's vessel but Ferdinand, the Duke’s son. If, 
borrowing Prospero’s magic, I could bind him for 
ever to his island and his cave, to Miranda, Caliban 
and Ariel, then, I think, condensing ‘ The Tempest ’ 
into a one act play, I should really find it very 
beautiful. 

One loves Prospero with his stately, quiet dignity, 
his patient answers to Miranda’s questions— 


PROS : ‘‘ Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years since 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan, and 
A prince of Poer. 
MIR: Sir, are you not my father? 
PROS: Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She said thou wast my daughter, 


Standing, hidden a little way behind them, I hear 
Prospero’s gentle voice—‘‘ She said thou wast my 
daughter ’”’ and in my mind’s eye I see those two 
sitting on the rocks on the seashore under the wide 
arch of an Italian sky. 

In my one act play we should only glimpse at 
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Caliban, see him carrying the sticks, relucantly 
obedient to Prospero, hear his curses and his 
grumblings and give him his one lovely speech, 
addressed, perhaps, to Ferdinand— 


‘Be not afeared ; the isle is full of noises.”’ 


We would have too the childish love scene between 
Ferdinand and Miranda, the half shy, half proud 
statement of the boy— 


‘I am in my condition 
A prince Miranda, I do think a king. . .” 


and Miranda’s feminine answer— 
“* Do you love me?” 


All Ariel’s tricksy spiriting we would have, and the 
bounty of the goddesses, the dance of the nymphs 
and shepherds, the ringing fairy songs, the evil 
spirits subduing Caliban and every single line of 
Prospero’s visionary wisdom— 

“We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


(74) 
The ‘ first night’ of ‘ Faust’ has been postponed 


until Wednesday 2oth, this gives us two extra days 
for rehearsal, two days that we badly need. The 
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postponement of a first night is a very rare thing at 
the ‘ Vic’ and often a Sunday rehearsal’ is called 
rather than the production put off. On Friday we 
had the dress rehearsal as usual, and on Monday we 
are to have another dress rehearsal. Friday 
rehearsal was the quietest, the most gentle and the 
least tiring of any dress rehearsal this season. We 
took, I think, about five of the twenty-four scenes, 
but the stage settings and the lighting occupied so 
much time that it was six o’clock before the word 
came for us to take our costumes off. In my bundle 
of clothes in the dressing-room there was my 
German ‘ peasant’s’ dress, a big blue cloak for the 
witch, and a frock and cape of sackcloth for the 
penitent, together with a witch’s wig of long blue 
and black snake-like curls in a box from Clarkson’s. 
We dressed first in the peasant’s costumes but the 
play was started at the beginning with the three 
archangels, Mr. Walter, John Laurie and Molly 
Francis, dressed in long creamy robes with big 
coloured wings and gilt halos, all three of them 
perched high up in heaven in a warm golden light. 
This is the scene where God is a voice and the devil 
an evil streak in a tight black suit. Following this 
came the second scene, Faust’s study—a dim, small 
room filled with a great German stove, a cabinet 
with weird glass phials and crystals, a skull, a big 
open book upon a stand, and a small dark table 
set crossways where Faust sits, with his back to the 
* Only about six in eleven years—L.B. 
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window through which the evening sunset glows. 
Faust himself wears a long black robe, a wig of soft 
grey hair and a grey beard, a mild gentle old man, 
far nicer than the gaudily dressed gallant of the 
second Act. I like the study scene, I like its atmos- 
phere of weird mystery, I like old Wagner in his 
nightcap and square rimmed spectacles who comes 
in mincingly, speaking with a high cracked voice— 


“Your pardon sir, I thought I heard your voice 
Declaiming some Greek tragedy.” 


We did both the study scenes, and the peasant 
scene, and the drunken scene in Altmeyer’s cellar, 
This last is the scene that Jean Downs prompts 
for me, so I went in front and sat in the stalls to 
watch. It is surprising how well the canvas wings, 
the lighting, the painted archways and the old 
property table make the atmosphere of that cellar. 
I saw a flight of steps coming from under an arch- 
way and I imagined that they led upward between 
damp walls for a long dark way. I could not make 
myself believe that, when they disappeared under 
the archway they went down again on the other 
side to the level of the stage where Jean was sitting 
with the book. The four drunken men round the 
table might have been utter strangers with their 
noisy laughter, their vulgar songs and their clumsy 
brawling—had not Hilton Edwards knocked one of 
the goblets off the table so that it fell on to the floor 
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and smashed, bringing me suddenly to the realisa- 
tion that it was one of the gilt glass goblets from 
Henry VIII’s banquet. Half way through the 
scene Mephistopheles and Faust enter, George 
Hayes all in scarlet, the very personification of the 
devil, stepping lightly, in spite of the one cloven 
foot that drags a little, graceful, evil, amused; and 
Faust, wearing a black cap such as professors wore 
in olden days, coming very slowly down the steps, 
sitting apart on an old barrel, sunk in the deep 
melancholy of disgust, one long thin hand resting 
wearily upon his knee. I watched Mephistopheles 
boring the hole in the table to ‘“‘ magic” the wine 
for the drunkards. I saw him leap on the table 
and wave his arms to make the spell, and I saw, to 
my utter amazement, the wine flow out of the table 
when the man nearest to me drew out the plug of 
wax. I saw too, the flash of fire and smoke that 
burst from the floor when the men began to drink 
and I sat wondering, ignorant of how it was done, 
almost doubtful as to whether, when the curtain 
fell, I could go round to the wings and find them still 
in the same familiar muddle of half an hour ago. 
Finally we did the Brocken scene with the mad 
witches all rushing, shrieking and scrambling to 
their May night festival, with Mephistopheles and 
Faust high up on a mountain ridge (a sort of draped 
spring-board fixed at the top of a high flight of 
steps) where visions of fair women come out of the 
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darkness to haunt poor Faust and the pale, dim 
ghost of Margaret, passing like a wraith, escapes 
the agonised clutches of his empty arms. 

And at six o'clock, trailing up the long stone 
staircase to our dressing-room, we heard the voices 
of the people outside where they were already 
waiting in a queue for the evening performance of 
‘ The Tempest.’ 


(75) 


We rehearsed ‘ Faust’ all Saturday morning in 
the saloon. Starting with the first act we timed 
each scene to get some idea of how long the play 
would take. By half past one we were only half 
through and, unexpectedly, since it was Saturday 
afternoon, Mr. Atkins gave out the call ‘‘ Two- 
thirty in the stores, everybody.”’ ‘ The Stores’ 
is another name for ‘the wardrobe.’ Two-thirty 
at the stores—it was to be a new experience. 

We had lunch at the Wellington and I walked with 
Molly to the wardrobe along the narrow dirty 
street opposite the theatre. Rehearsal room at the 
stores is downstairs, a big room with a low varnished 
board ceiling and large shop windows whitewashed 
opaque; all round the sides of the room are great 
dress baskets standing one on the top of another, 
like a wall within the walls; in the centre of the 
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floor a space was cleared and a small stove in one 
corner was alight and giving out a warm red glow. 
One by one we sauntered in between two and half 
past, perching high up on the dress baskets, eating 
sweets, singing or dancing in a circle round the one 
green pillar that supported the ceiling. And there, 
when Mr. Atkins came, we rehearsed. In the mixed 
light of the yellow incandescent and the grey after- 
noon that came through the opaque windows, with 
the sound of carts and hawkers in the street outside, 
surrounded by brown dress-baskets with the 
company perched upon them, Faust, Mephistopheles 
and Margaret played out their tragedy to the end. 
Crowded in the passage we did the wailing for the 
witches, crouched on the dusty floor the devils dug 
the grave, kneeling on a rough serge cloth Margaret 
wept in the prison and finally the angels conquered 
the devils, and the Virgin, seated on a dress-basket 
with a grey tam-o’-shanter on her fluffy hair, 
pardoned the sinners. It was five o’clock before we 
came out of the narrow door into the chill of the 
winter afternoon and, like children out of school, 
scattered our different ways to be lost to one another 
until ten o’clock should strike on Monday morning. 


(76) 
We played ‘The Tempest’ on Monday night 
instead of ‘Faust.‘ I am always sorry to see the last 
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of a play I have grown to love, sorry to welcome in 
the new play with all its strangeness and un- 
certainty, and sorry to hear, for the last time, those 
favourite lines that a fortnight of prompting has 
stamped upon my memory. I loved the setting for 
‘The Tempest,’ the sweep and folds of the blue 
curtain-like rocks. Prospero’s cave, the rough steps 
where I would sit each night while the orchestra 
played the overture. I loved too, the knowledge 
that Dickie might come to me, dancing like a child, 
with her sandalled feet and her long flowing dress, 
might come to me where I sat, perched high up on 
the steps cut in the rock and ask me to put the wind 
through her hair. ‘‘ Do my hair, will you, Doris ?”’ 
and she would stand with her back to me while 
I took her long hair in my fingers and pulled the 
strands apart, lightly, so that it hung in a loose 
mass; I called it ‘ putting the wind through her 
hair’ on the first night that I did it and I would 
pretend that the breeze of the island had blown it 
into the mess I made of it. We had a poor house 
on Monday in consequence of the postponement of 
‘ Faust,’ but behind the curtain there was the same 
festiveness that usually attends a last night. 
Caliban, with his bundle of sticks on his head 
protesting that if they didn’t put on more light the 
audience wouldn’t see him; Ceres, giggling so badly 
that her sheaf of corn fell in strands around her, and 
Leo had to hiss from the wings ‘ Pull yourself 
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together, Frances”; while Stephano, gazing round 
a curtain at the goddesses, said loudly, ‘‘ Aren’t 
they darlings.” 

So we went from scene to scene for the last time, 
and for the last time Caliban carried his sticks for 
Prospero, and Ferdinand loved Miranda, and 
Trinculo, frightened of the thunder, rushed hatless 
on to the stage seeking for shelter; and Stephano 
sang his drunken songs, and little Ariel, blue all 
over like a streak of moonlight, played upon her 
pipe to charm the shipwrecked mariners, and for 
the last time Prospero, coming down the flight of 
steps, spread his arms wide and lifting up his long 
white staff spoke the lines of his last long speech— 

“ Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves ; 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 

When he comes back ; you demi-puppets that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make 

Whereof the ewe not bites, and you whose pastime 

Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 

To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid — 

Weak masters though ye be—I have bedimm’d 

The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azured vault 

Set roaring war :— 

Y’ll break my staff 

Bury i it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 

I’ll drown my book.’’ 


Beautiful words, spoken beautifully; gaunt, 
stately Prospero’s renunciation of his power of magic; 
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: 
tired, lonely Shakespeare’s realisation of the 
tragedy of age. : 


(77) 


We had a second dress rehearsal of ‘ Faust’ on 
Monday and a third on Wednesday. I found on 
Monday that the scenery for the study had been 
altered and the large convenient window through 
which I had prompted had been changed for a small 
barred window much higher up. The only way for 
me to see or hear now was by standing on two 
stools, one on the top of the other, and this I 
intended to do during the production had not 
Faust called to me at the end of the third study 
scene— 

‘‘T say, Mr. Hayes says you mustn't stand at the 
window, you make him dry up.” 

‘‘ But I must stand there; I can’t see if I don’t.” 

‘That doesn’t matter,’’ Faust said mildly, know- 
ing perfectly well that if I was to stand below the 
window I could neither see nor hear. I went away 
saying George was an ass and I would have stood 
high up at the window in spite of the warning, had 
not Mephistopheles come dashing into the wings 
himself. 

‘You really mustn’t stand there. If I see your 
worried face and your head bobbing about I shall 
dry up completely.” 
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I argued for just so long as I dared and then 
I gave in. It was silly and it was very awkward, 
and why he need look at the window when it was 
miles above his head I didn’t know, but I was there 
to help and not to hinder, and one couldn’t risk 


Mephistopheles drying up. 


(78) 


There are three girls who stand outside the 
‘Old Vic’ stage door before and after nearly every 
performance. I see them when I go in and when 
I come out, a small triangle of winter coats whisper- 
ing together. Whether they wait for a special 
favourite or whether they wait for all the company 
I do not know, but there they stand, a little apart 
from the head of the ‘ early door’ queue, under 
the glass roof that shelters the stage door entrance. 
I have sometimes thought I should like to stand with 
them, invisible and watching, to hear what they 
said as each player went by and to see for myself 
each well-known figure come from out the darkness 
of private life into the glare of the ‘ Old Vic’ 
lights. Those three waiting girls must see them all 
as they come, must whisper together and turn, 
half-smiling, must look up, with their interested 
eyes, into each well-known face, must know by now 
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each step, each hurrying figure, each hat and coat _ 
better than I know them. I should like to stand — 


there just for once, to see Dickie swinging along 


lightly as if she were never tired, her arm thrust ~ 


in another’s arm or across another’s shoulders, her 
coat flying open, her chin held high and her smiling 
eyes catching the light from the glare above her 
head; to see Jane, slim and pale, with her dark 
tragic eyebrows under the fair hair escaping from 
her hat; to see little Frances St. Barbe West, un- 
tidy and childish, like some soft flower that the wind 
has tossed, to see Dorothy and Dorice together and 
very neat; to see Mollie, tall and steady and 
boyish, with a big stride and a thin straight body; 
to see, too, Mr. Atkins, staring at those three with 
his cold blue eyes yet never seeing them; to see 
Mr. Swinley coming quickly with an even stride 
like one who walks to music, the skirts of his 
overcoat swaying a little, his shy dreaming eyes, 
under the brim of his felt hat, seeing but never 
looking ; to see Mr. Walter towering along, big and 
stiff and broad across the shoulders; to see the 
leisurely Nicholson in his tortoise-shell glasses and 
the quick agile John Laurie, his thin face strangely 
pale above his bright pink scarf; to see George 
Hayes sardonic and neat and Mr. Petrie small and 
kindly; to see Guy, Mattinson and Leo, Neil 
Curtis and Mr. Blanch, Agnes, Evelyn, Jean, Grace 
Keyte and Doris Kealy—so they would come in 
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ones’ and twos and threes along by the lighted 
shop fronts, past the vegetable stalls and across the 
muddy horse road of the New Cut;—King and 
page, princess and courtier, waiting maid and 
peasant, beneath the big round clock with its lighted 
face, under the row of electric lights and past the 
coloured notice-boards, to be smiled at by those 
three waiting girls; to be watched and whispered 
about, and to plunge at last through the old green 
door into that unknown world where the three 
watchers may not follow. 


(79) 


We played ‘ Faust’ for the first time on Monday 
night and it was a production of which Mr. Atkins 
could be justly proud. It was, I think, a production 
of which we were all proud, for each one of us had 
worked hard to do our little bit and to do it well. 
The curtain went up at seven-thirty on a packed 
house, to the rumbling and rushing and the wailing 
of the orchestra and the strong steady voice of the 
first archangel. And it went down for the last time 
at five minutes to twelve on that rather wonderful 
scene composed of a high flight of white steps 
decorated with gilt stars where, at the top, against 
a pale-blue sky, the child-like virgin sits surrounded 
by the archangels with their mighty coloured 
wings and heavy swords; and down the steps, 
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some kneeling and some standing, are the angels 
in their pale cream robes, their golden halos and 
their bare feet; and there too is Faust and 
Margaret—for the blind, grey-bearded man who fell 
backwards into his grave a few minutes before, has 
risen out of it young and strong and now stands 
there, half-way up the steps, holding Margaret’s 
hand as she stands above him looking down. And 
that is not the mad Margaret of the prison scene 
nor the Margaret of the kneeling penitents, for she, 
too, has let slip her cloak of sackcloth and it lies on 
the stage between us, as we three penitents, Doris, 
Grace and I, stay kneeling there, even as Faust’s 
black cloak that half hid his long white robe, lies on 
the apron stage discarded. 

I should like to see that last scene from the front, 
to see that white and golden tableau and hear the 
voices of the angels singing their song of redemption. 
The dramatic version of ‘ Faust’ may be long and 
in some parts tedious, but to most of us on the 
‘Old Vic’ stage on Wednesday night it was a very 
real and vital tragedy. For me, prompting from the 
manuscript and watching every scene, the tragedy 
became a grief ,and the grief became an ache, and the 
wonder of Faust and Mephistopheles grew as the 
night advanced. It was said afterwards that 
George Hayes might have been born to play the part 
of Mephistopheles and that Mr. Swinley’s ‘ Faust’ 
could not have been bettered. 


——s het er 
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Asthe prompter I know how they worked at those 
parts and how the characters grew upon them so 
that their personalities seemed sunk in the men 
they portrayed. And I know, too, how all the minor 
parts were worked upon, and how each scene was 
played again and again until its shape and form were 
as perfect as they could be in the time. From the 
highest to the lowest of us there is a sort of pride 
in a new production at the ‘ Vic,’ a kind of un- 
spoken fellowship, so that, although the cast of 
‘Faust’ held really no more than three big parts, 
there were those among the witches, the angels and 
the devils who, having stepped down, as it were, 
from higher places, filled their little speechless parts 
with all the beauty and polish of experience. 


(80) 


Something happened to the lighting the other 
night. It was at the end of the first scene where 
Faust, in his study, lifts up the poisonous draught 
to his lips and is stayed from drinking it by the 
sudden ringing of the Easter bells and the sound of 
voices singing— 

“ Christ is ascended 
The love that possessed him 
The pangs that oppressed him 


To prove and to test him 
In triumph have ended.” 
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and Faust’s answer as he looks towards the 
window— 
“‘ Remembrance fraught with happy childhood days 
Withholds me from this last and solemn step— 


O sweet celestial music, still sound on 
Tears flow afresh, Earth has her child again . . .” 


It is at this moment that a light falling through 
the window rests on Faust’s uplifted face, filling his 
study with a golden glow just as the curtain falls. 
But something happened to the light, and most of 
it fell on the floor and left Faust’s face in darkness. 
As I got down from the stool, on which I had been 
standing to prompt through the window, I heard 
his voice on the other side of the canvas wall— 

‘What on earth happened to the damn thing? 
It was nowhere near me?” 

Coming through the wings at the end of the next 
apron scene he passed the stage manager and the 
offending electrician, his anger was still smouldering. 

‘‘ Nowhere near me,”’ he said,‘‘ simply miles out, 
I'd have had to have knelt down to get into it. 
God Almighty, can’t you manage a little thing like 
that?” 

He stormed past me back into the study still 
muttering disparaging remarks into his beard and 
a minute later, as I stood at the window, I heard 
him speak the first lines of the scene— 


‘“ Meadow and field are shrouded in deep night. 
All violent impulses are now at rest 
And love of God and man stirs in my breast.” 


_ 
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I smiled, for in the patient melancholy of that 
old man’s voice was not a trace of anger. 


(81) 


The ‘Old Vic’ circle dance was held at the 
‘Lambeth Baths’ on Thursday, 26th February. 
For weeks we had been wondering what to go in, 
what fancy dress to wear, what garment we could 
borrow from the wardrobe—for with Miss Baylis’ 
permission we were to be allowed to borrow certain 
articles from the stores, so long as we did not ask 
for tights or slippers or trailing robes. The ‘ Vic’ 
dance is given chiefly for members of the ‘ Vic’ 
circle, and the tickets were five shillings each; to 
members of the company, however, there was no 
charge, and programmes, with our names already on 
them, were distributed in the dressing-room some 
three weeks before the night of the dance. The 
baths at Lambeth are very large, and the floor, 
laid down over the well where the water should 
have been, was beautifully polished and slippery ; 
there were no dressing boxes round the side as I had 
thought to find, but at the far end there was a stage 
for the orchestra and high up, round the walls, there 
ran a wide gallery. The dancing began at eight 


o'clock and continued until one-thirty ; supper was 
N 
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handed round at ten o’clock and the fancy dress 
parade was about eleven-thirty. I do not know how 
many people were there, but there must have been 
several hundred and it was quite difficult to pick 
out the few familiar faces of the ‘ Vic’ company 
among them. But most of them, I think, were 
there, although few of the men had bothered to get 
into fancy dress and nearly all the girls had 
bothered. The time went very quickly, the obliging 
orchestra played encore after encore, and every now 
and then someone, turning out most of the lights, 
threw slanting coloured rays upon us from a lantern 
in the balcony. It was from the balcony that 
I watched the crowd during supper time, picking 
out the faces that I knew, leaning far over the 
balustrade to get a better view of them. At half 
past eleven came the fancy dress parade and nine 
of us from the ‘ Vic’ were asked to lead it, each 
wearing a gold letter on her head to form the word 
‘THE OLD VIC.’ I remember my letter was E and 
I had to take my Russian headdress off before 
I could fix the tight band that held the letter round 
my head. We marched round the room several 
times in close formation, spreading out eventually 
into the full length word and each letter leading a 
long trail of dancers behind her. At the far end of 
the room, below the stage, people were standing 
with bundles of souvenirs, and as each letter led her 
trail past, the souvenir holder gave one to each 
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dancer. I cannot remember now who gave the 
presents, I think I only noticed Dickie and Mr. 
Swinley, the latter gave to my row and Dickie to 
row H. The procession was blocked, I remember, 
by repeated demands for Mr. Swinley to sign his 
name on the back of his souvenirs, and I left my 
trail of dancers in a crowd round him when, having 
removed my letter, I hurried to the cloakroom for 
my coat, and fled out alone into the darkness just 
in time to catch the last train home. 


(82) 


They are rehearsing ‘ The Rivals’ and ‘ Every- 
man,’ but as I am not in them I have not been to 
a single rehearsal of either. I am having a holiday 
and for the first time this season I am really quite 
glad not to have to attend the ten-thirty call. It 
will pass, I know, and I shall be lonely and desolate 
at having nothing to do, but for the moment I am 
glad and my spirit does not yearn for the dust of 
the saloon, nor the dimness of the stalls, nor the 
isolation of the prompter’s chair. We still play 
‘Faust’ at night, and even the enthusiasm of the 
most ardent is a little damped by that three hours 
and’a half of tragedy. 
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(83) 


We have played ‘ Faust’ for the last time! The 
study scene, the garden scene, the Brocken scene, 
the prison scene—they are all gone, vanished, done 
with! Gone is Faust and Margaret, the devils and 
the angels, Valentine and Martha, the witches, the 
lamas, the evil spirits, the penitents. Nothing 
remains now but the memory of it all, the memory 
of that tragedy of disillusionment, the memory of 
those long nights during which I stood, clasping the 
clumsy typewritten manuscript and followed with 
eyes and ears and mind each word and line and 
sentence. 

It is all over now. We have taken off our angel’s 
wings, our halos and our sackcloth robes and flung 
them into the dress basket and shut the lid. 
All Faust’s lines and Margaret’s lines and 
Mephistopheles’ lines are jumbled up together in my 
brain so that as I go about the house one or the 
other of them comes bubbling to the surface and 
dinning in my ears. 

What is it that Faust says when he first talks to 
Mephistopheles— 


ce 


. . « Each morning when I wake 
I could weep bitter tears to see the day 

For in its course, I know it will fulfil 

No single wish of mine,” 


— 2 el Pa pet) 
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and later when he has signed away his soul and 
yearns for that something in life which has so far 
escaped him— 
“.. . Let us plunge into the rush of Time 
Into the soaring whirl of accident 
Let pain and disappointment alternate 
With pleasure and success, The sphere of man 
Is striving.” 
And what is that he says, years after, to Margaret 
in the garden— 
“.. .O, can I never rest 
One hour upon thy bosom? Do but leave 
The door unbarred to-night, and let me in ! ”’ 


How they din and jingle in my memory, all the 
saddest lines of that unhappy play. Margaret, her 
soft mad wailing in the prison— 
““T must do as you bid me —— 
But first I'll give my little babe to suck 
I held it to my bosom all night long, 


They took it from me, now they say I killed it 
And they make songs about me, cruel folk.”’ 


I see her with her staring eyes and the wisps of straw 
clinging to her long hair and I hear Faust’s bitter 
cry—‘' Let what is past be buried, your words are 
death to me,” and her answer— 


‘Nay, you must live, 
For you must tend our graves to-morrow, 
The best place give my brother and lay me 
. A little to one side, but not too far, 
And put my little babe upon my breast 
For no one else would lie so close to me, 
It was my joy to lie thus close to you.” 
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“e 


He only merits freedom merits life 
Who daily ‘has to fight for them anew, 

Could I but see a free race on free land 

Who, girt by danger, lived and worked together 
Then, to the passing moment, I might say 
Tarry, thou art so fair . . 


Only bits of it come back to me, and if a word or 
two is wrong here and there it is because my 
memory is already failing. My memory of that old 
grey-bearded man with his child-like eyes; that 
thin black evil spirit with his cruel laugh and 
hideous grin, that tragic Margaret with her fearful, 
pleading voice. 

I am glad it is over, it was rather like a long bad 
dream that leaves one, on waking, bewildered and 
a little sad. 


(84) 


The other day Whitehead, the wardrobe master, 
put his head round our dressing-room door with 
this remark: ‘‘ Do any o’ you young ladies know 
where them three strings of coral beads are? 
You ’ad seven strings of beads up here and I’ve only 
’ad five back,” 


‘The little fishes ate them, Whitehead, dear,” 
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Dorice called, ‘‘ the dear little fishes ate them and 
so you'll never, never, never get them back.” 

‘‘ That’s all very fine,” he said good naturedly in 
his rather gruff voice. ‘It’s no joke losin’ three 
strings of coral beads; and them octopuses now, 
you ’ad seven octopuses and I’ve only ’ad five 
returned.” 

‘Dear, dear,’’ exclaimed Dorice, ‘‘ only five 
returned? Then the little fishes must have eaten 
them too. How sad! Take care they don’t eat 
you Whitehead. You're a dainty little morsel, you 
know.” 

‘You ’ad seven octopuses suits, an’ I'd like to 
know where they are.”’ 

‘““We should like to know too, Whitehead,” 
someone called, and ‘' Down in the green sea 
playing with the waves” sang Dorice. 

Whitehead advanced inside the door and stood 
there his hat pushed back off his forehead, a half- 
worried, half-amused expression on his face. 

‘It’s all very fine you singin’. ‘Ow am I to 
account for them lost suits? Seven octopuses 
I sent up ’ere an’ seven strings of coral beads. 
I should think you’ve eaten them if anybody has.”’ 

‘ Darling Whitehead, let me deck you with roses,” 
someone coaxed, seizing the bundle of discarded 
paper roses that was filling up the wastepaper box. 
‘You'll look simply sweet, like Pan or Bacchus, 
won't he, girls ?”’ 
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‘“*Ave done do,” said Whitehead, ‘‘ you don’t | 
seem to realise that I’m busy,’’ and he started off 
again about his lost things. But no one knew, of 
course, where they had gone; no one ever knows 
where anything is, or has ever seen anything. 

Life in the dressing-room is as much a part of the 
theatre as life on the stage. Up there, with the 
stove lit, the lights shining and the old couch pulled 
up before the fire, we will sit in a circle eating buns 
or apples or sweets, laughing and talking the time 
away. Sometimes someone will curl up in a corner 
and read a book or do some sewing, sometimes 
someone will write a letter, sometimes two or three 
will sing—it is nearly always busy, rather noisy, 
careless and untidy... 

‘‘ My sweetie went away, went away, went away— 

‘Can someone lend me a safety-pin?”’ 

“Girls, do I look better if I put red on my 
eyebrows ? ”’ 

‘‘ Somebody’s taken all my hairpins. Look here, 
I said you weren’t to take my hairpins, how can 
I go home?” 

‘‘ My sweetie went away—she didn’t say where, 
she didn’t say why.” 

‘“Oh curse, I’ve busted me monkey skin.” 

‘‘ Would someone get me out of these tights ? ”” 

‘Whoever took my hairpins will they kindly 
return them. Was it you, Agnes?” 

“I only took three, darling, just to fix my halo 


? 


on. 
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And then loud hammering on the door that 
divides us from the other dressing-room, and Mat’s 
voice shouting, ‘‘ Rehearsal at ten-thirty to-morrow, 
everybody ! Matinee at two.” 

And our reply— 

‘Thank you, Mat.” 

‘* Many thanks.” 

‘‘ Darling Douglas, how sweet of you.” 

‘You're sure it is ten-thirty, Mat?” 

And finally the inevitable tidying up, the sorting 
of our clothes and the hanging of them on the pegs. 
The turning out of the gas stove. The last good- 
nights. The switching off of the electric lights. 


Chapter XII 
“THE RIVALS’ 
Watching from the front. 


(85) 


I went to see the first night of ‘ The Rivals.’ Isat 
in the stalls, like a stranger, listening to the overture 
and staring excitedly at the wrong side of the 


‘Old Vic’ curtain. 


I bought a programme to read 


the cast for the first time, each familiar name looking 
up at me like a little face from the slip of white 


paper. 


THE RIVALS 


Sir Anthony Absolute 
Captain Absolute 
Faulkland 

Acres 

Sir Lucius O’ Trigger 
Fog 

David 

‘Thomas 

Servant to Acres 


PY 
Mrs. Malaprop 
Lydia Languish 
Julia 
Lucy 
Servant to Mrs. Malaprop 
Maid to Lydia Languish 


Wilfred Walter 
Ion Swinley 
Neil Curtis 

D. Hay Petrie 
Kingsley Baker 
John Laurie 
Guy Martineau 
Henry Cohen 
Claude Ricks 
Evelyn Neilson 
Ethel Harper 
Florence Saunders 
Jane Bacon 
Dorice Fordred 
Jean Downs 


Frances St, Barbe West 
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‘The Rivals’ is really funny, a greater play, 
I think, than ‘ The School for Scandal’ or ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ A clean, wholesome, funny 
play which brought the house to a rustle of laughter 
every few minutes. 

Mr. Walter as Sir Anthony was just what one 
would imagine Sir Anthony to be, a red-faced, 
tyrannical, absurdly pig-headed old man with a 
rheumatic leg, a walking stick and a scanty wig; 
watching him, although I knew so well to the 
contrary, I was quite convinced that he was as 
devilish as he appeared. Mr. Swinley as Captain 
Absolute, discovered having his breakfast in a 
romantic loose-sleeved shirt, buff breeches and very 
long black gaiters, was so unlike the Mr. Swinley 
I had last seen as ‘ Faust ’ that I had to look through 
someone else’s opera glasses to make sure it was he. 
A lovable, laughing, humorously serious hero 
Mr. Swinley made him, with the grace, the ease, the 
beauty of voice and gesture that he brings to all 
his work. I liked Neil Curtis’ Faulkland, although 
it was a tiresome and irritating character, and 
I liked Guy’s ‘ David’ too, but it was essentially 
Guy and might have been finer and less broad. 
John Laurie’s ‘ Fog’ had in it John’s careful study 
and characterization, and when he first came on to 
the stage I felt that he brought with him the very 
atmosphere he wanted to create. Dickie as Lydia 
Languish looked lovely, but it was not a part that 
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suited her, and Jane as Julia was unconvincing, 
while Dorice’s ‘ Lucy,’ although it had flashes of 
excellence, was less good than I had expected. 
Of the ladies, then, Miss Harper was the best, the 
most vital and most living. As for Mr. Petrie, the 
pathetic little county squire Bob Acres, ‘ Fighting 
Bob’ as Jack Absolute called him, because he was 
so terribly afraid of the wrong end of a pistol, he 
was, of course, excellent; and so very funny that 
I must laugh, even now, when I think of him. It 
was an admirable production behind which I could 
see Mr. Atkins’ directing genius and the love and 
perseverance of all the ‘ Old Vic’ company. 


* ie 


Chapter XIII 
‘CORIOLANUS’ 


“ Everyman ’ goes to Cambridge. Late rehearsal at 
the ‘stores.’ Story of the play. Mrs. Matheson 
Lang’s kindness. A difficult ‘ first night.’ Mr. 
Swinley’s illness. The new ‘ Coriolanus.’ 


The cast for Coriolanus is up and I am to be the 
lady-in-waiting. I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I saw my name below those of Dickie and 
Jane. The cast is as follows :-— 


CORIOLANUS 
Caius Marcius, afterwards Caius Marcius 
Coriolanus Ion Swinley 
Titus Lartius Generals against John Maclean 
Cominius the Volscians tess Barton 
Menenius Agrippa, friend to 
Coriolanus Wilfred Walter 


Sicinius Velutius Tribunes of John Laurie 
Junius Brutus the People ‘Ernest Meads 
Young Marcius, son of Coriolanus Evelyn Neilson 
Tullus Aufidius, general of the Volscians George Hayes 
1st Conspirator Ronald Nicholson 
2nd Conspirator{ with Aufidius | Hilton Edwards 
3rd Conspirator Robert Glennie 
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A Volscian Senator Arthur Blanch 
ist Roman Citizen D. Hay Petrie 
2nd Roman Citizen Douglas Mattinson 
3rd Roman Citizen Henry Cohen 
A Roman A¢dile Michael Watts 
First Roman Officer Kinglsey Baker 
Second Roman Officer Robert Glennie 
A Roman Senator Claude Ricks 
First Volscian Serving Man Neil Curtis 
Second Volscian Serving Man Guy Martineau 
Third Volscian Serving Man John Maclean 
ee Glaar Coord Hilton Edwards 
wo Yolscian Guards Robert Cie 


*Hutin Britton 
Florence Saunders 
Jane Bacon 
Doris Westwood 


Volumnia 

Virgilia, wife to Coriolanus 
Valeria friend to Virgilia 
Gentlewoman attending on Virgilia 


* Guest of the ‘ Old Vic’ 


(80) 


Mrs. Matheson Lang has come to the ‘ Vic’ to 
play the part of Volumnia, mother to Coriolanus, 
and she rehearsed to-day for the first time. 

So many things have happened this week that it 
is now Friday and we have not yet read through 
all the scenes to the end of the play. To-morrow, 
Saturday, the people in ‘Everyman’ go to 
Cambridge to perform in King’s College Chapel at 
the invitation of the Provost and Fellows. This is 


— 
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a very great honour and means the realisation of 
one of Miss Baylis’ secret ambitions. 

I am afraid we shall not touch ‘ Coriolanus ’ again 
until Monday. 


(88) 


We are rehearsing Coriolanus madly. Yesterday, 
after the Matinee of ‘ Everyman’—played every 
Tuesday in Lent—we went to the stores and 
rehearsed from five-thirty until eight o'clock. But 
it was only to-day, Wednesday, that we took the 
last half of the play. It is impossible to produce so 
great a play as Coriolanus in so short a time—a 
little over a week—no one, who has not tried to do 
it, can imagine the work it entails, the labour, the 
planning, the perseverance. To see Mr. Atkins 
grappling with it is like watching a wrestler, already 
tired, clinching with a fresh opponent, gritting his 
teeth, determined to get him down. But Coriolanus 
cannot be the production it might have been if we 
had had more time. 


(89) 


We rehearsed all Thursday morning, then there 
was a matinee of ‘ The Rivals’ and we rehearsed 
again from six-thirty until a quarter to ten. I sat 
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high up on a pile of dress baskets to prompt. We 
did the crowd scenes. None of them could remember 
their lines and most of them were tired, but the 
energy they put into their angry shouts—the 
citizens threatening Coriolanus—nearly took the 
roof off the room at the stores. Just about eight 
o’clock when one of these scenes was at its height, 
Michael Watts, who is tall above the average, swung 
his clenched fist into the globe round the incandes- 
cent light; there was a crash, a terrific shower of 
broken glass and we were plunged into semt- 
darkness. After that we rehearsed with a flickering 
gas jet and seven candles stuck in a row on one of 
the highest dress baskets. 

Only on those occasions when a very heavy play 
has to be produced within too short a time do we 
rehearse at the stores, and so perhaps it is this 
rarity that gives a sort of mystery or charm to 
‘store’ rehearsals. There, in what must once have 
been a shop, behind those large whitewashed 
windows, in that big dusty room surrounded by 
enormous dress baskets, in an atmosphere of dust 
and gas heat, while the tobacco smoke hangs like 
a grey wraith a few inches below the varnished 
ceiling, while children in the street beat on the 
windows, motor vans go lumbering by and vegetable 
barrows trundle noisily, there, in the flickering 
circle of uncertain light, clustered together like 
children before their schoolmaster, a company of 
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men and girls rehearse Shakespeare, flinging his 
lovely lines into the murky atmosphere in very much 
the same way, perhaps, as, years ago, just such 
another company flung the same lines into the 
scented atmosphere of a wayside barn. 


(90) 


The dress rehearsal of ‘ Coriolanus’ was very 
peaceful. It may have been the restraining influence 
of Mrs. Lang, or it may have been because Mr. 
Swinley and Wallie, having no notion of their lines, 
shamelessly read their parts from the book, or it 
may have been that, starting punctually at eleven 
thirty we had more time than usual and were not so 
hurried. It was, unexpectedly, a very peaceful 
rehearsal, though tiring because so very long. The 
play was dressed properly ‘ Roman,’ with the men 
in long robes and togas, bare arms and legs, and 
the ladies in the graceful clinging robes of the same 
period. My own clothes, which I saw for the first 
time half an hour before I put them on, were of 
Liberty silk, sleeveless undergarment of pale orange 
with an over drapery of purple—I was told after- 
wards that the purple was too regal and I must wear 
russet brown instead—we had sandals and wore 
gold braid on our hair. 
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The setting for ‘ Coriolanus’ is simple and is not 
changed except for the runners that are drawn or 
the steps that are removed, it consists of a large 
central arch and two smaller ones, one on each side, 
and against the pillars supporting the arches are set 
four small flights of steps from which the citizens 
harangue the crowd. 

We began with the first scene, as we always do 
—‘ A Street in Rome,’ and the starving, mutinous 


citizens crying for bread, threatening their superiors, 
those in authority. 


“‘ What authority surfeits on would relieve us . . . our 
sufferance is gain to them. Let us revenge this with our 
pikes,” 
and the voice of their leader: 


‘“Would you proceed especially against Caius 
Marcius ?””’ with their answering cry ; 


‘“‘ Against him first: . . .” 


Into this rabble comes Menenius Agrippa to 
reason with them, followed later by Caius Marcius, 
proud, scornful, intolerant, to whip again to 
violence the anger that old Menenius had soothed. 
Now a messenger enters bringing news that the 
enemies of Rome, the Volsces, led by Tullus 
Aufidius, are in arms, and Marcius, the young 
headstrong soldier, reminded of his promise to serve 
under the commander, Cominius, strides away, 
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flinging his taunts behind him, to join in the eternal 
wars. After that, on the apron, we had Aufidius, 
with the senators of Corioli, the county of the 
Volsces, and while that scene is played the steps of 
the full set are moved, the curtains drawn across 
the arches and the stools set for a room in Marcius’ 
house. 

This is the scene where Volumnia and Virgilia, 
Marcius’ wife and mother, talk of him and of his 
battles—the scene where I enter through the 
curtains to deliver my one line— 


‘“‘ Madame, the Lady Valeria is come to visit you.” 


So on to the battlefield, to Marcius’ fight with 
Aufidius and to his return to Rome crowned with 
the oak leaves of victory. This is the first of those 
lovely scenes between Marcius and Volumnia, the 
proud fearless mother, the victorious kingly son. 
I stood in the wings and watched the women enter 
followed by the crowd of citizens, Mrs. Lang sweep- 
ing down the centre of the stage towards old 
Menenius. 


‘Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius approaches ; 
for the love of Juno, let’s go,” 


And the entrance of Cominius, the leader of the 
army, followed by Marcius, wearing the oak garland, 
with the captains and soldiers behind—and the 
roar of the crowd as the conquerors approach, the 
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stretching out of the women’s hands, the sudden 
hush that follows Cominius’ uplifted arms as, mount- 
ing one of the flights of steps, he stands high up and 
speaks— 
“Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 
Within Corioli gates: where he hath won, 


With fame, a name to Caius Marcius ;_ these 
In honour follows Coriolanus,”’ 


And the sudden shout of them all, 


“Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus !” 
Then the meeting of the mother and the son— 


“You have, I know, petition’d all the gods 
For my prosperity !” 


and, as he kneels, her proud answer— 
“Nay, my good soldier, up ;”” 


from his mother to Virgilia, his wife—Dickie, dressed 
all in white with that smooth dark hair of hers 
half hidden by a long white veil. His words to her— 


““ My gracious silence, hail ! 
Wouldn’t thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d home, 
Thou weep’st to see my triumph? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear 
And mothers that lack sons ”’ 


So we went on to the scene where the senators 
persuade Coriolanus to stand for the consulship ; 
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to his proud refusal to humble himself sufficiently 
to beg the voices of the people— 
“T do beseech you 

Let me o ‘erleap that custom; for I cannot 

Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them, 

For my wounds’ sake, to give their suffrage, ..” 

It is not difficult to understand the man’s dislike 
of such a ceremony. To stand in the market place, 
naked, save for the robe of humility, and show the 
scars of his wounds to whomsoever cares to look at 
them—to beg their suffrage on the strength of his 
wounds. 

“Tt is a part 
That I shall blush in acting . ; 
And when at last he does it, his scorn, the very 
way he asks for their support is antagonistic to 
them—and he will not show his wounds. And while 
they needs must honour the soldier, their hatred 
rises against the man. 
“He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices.” 
“ He flouted us downright.” 


“ He used us scornfully .. . 
“ He’s not confirm’d ; we may deny him yet.”’ 


” 


And so, eventually, they rise against him, 
threatening his life, sweeping towards him in the 
market place with upraised arms and shaking fists— 
“Down with him, down with him.” 
: “.. . lay hold of him ; 
Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him.” 
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And Marcius’ cry, as he draws his sword— 
| No, I'll die here.” 
It is his fatal mistake. They cower and retreat 
before him, but their hatred swells and grows. 
Even those who love and would serve him cannot 
break down his stubborn pride and scorn. 

Now we come to the scene in his own house, to 
his realisation that even his war-like mother does 
not approve of his behaviour—to his question of 


her when she enters— 


“T talk of you : 
Why did you wish me milder? Would you have me 
False to my nature? Rather say, I play 


The man I am,” 


with her pleading with him to return to the people 
and humble himself— 


ae 


. . + Say to them 
Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils 
Hast not the soft way which, thou dost confess 
Were fit for thee to use—”’ 


I watched her leaning over him as he sat silent in 
his chair, pleading with him until at last his answer 
comes— 


ce 


- must I 
With my base tongue, give to my noble heart 
A lie that it must bear? Well, I will do’t :” 


A decision he repents a moment later, with the cry— 


“ T will not do’t 
Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth 
And by my body’s action teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. ”’ 


. Mrs. MATHESON LANG as “ VOLUMNI 
and Mr. ION SWINLEY as CORIOLANt 


4 
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It is a struggle of two wills ending in her final 
_ words as she turns away— 


“ At thy choice then: 
To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour 
Then thou of them . 


. Do as thou list. 
Thy valiantness was 7 nine thou suck’st it from me 
But owe thy pride thyself.” 


and his sudden childish giving in— 


““ Mother, I am going to the market place 
Chide me no more . 


. . « Look, Iam going 
Commend me to my wife 


I'll return consul 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 


I’ way of flattery further.” 


But his resolve is of no avail. The people are 
against him and their demands excite him afresh 
to anger. He is banished— 
. in the name o’ the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we, 
Even from this instant, banish him our city 


and Coriolanus’ fighting answer 


“You common cry of curs ! 


whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 


As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air 


. Despising, 
For you, the city, thus Vs turn my back : 
There is a world elsewhere.” 
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Of all he says, that last line is the most typical of 
Coriolanus. Turning his back on the people he has 
fought for and served, he flings up his head and 
stretches out his arms— 


“ There is a world elsewhere.” 


It is difficult to write of each scene without 
quoting very frequently. Without quoting from 
those farewell speeches between the man and his 
wife and mother. The intonation of Coriolanus’ 
voice comes back to me— 


“fe 


. . . Farewell, my wife, my mother. 
I'll do well yet.” 


So boyishly boasting sometimes, sometimes so 
wisely gentle— 
“Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 


My friends of noble touch, when I am forth 
Bid me farewell, and smile.” 


It is difficult not to dwell on each scene—the 
scorn of Volumnia and Virgilia when, returning 
from the city gates whence they have been with 
Coriolanus, they meet Brutus and Sicinius, the 
two men most instrumental in Coriolanus’ banish- 
ment. The arrival of Coriolanus in Antium at the 
house of Aufidius his former enemy. His entrance 
there regardless of whether life or death await him. 
Aufidius’ sudden compassion on the fallen soldier— 
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““O Marcius Marcius ! 
Each word thou has spoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy— 
. Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grainéd ash an hundred times hath broke 
And scarr’d the moon with splinters : Pi 
At rehearsals that speech of Aufidius’ would break 
upon us ina flood. He always knew it well and put 
into it such emotion that we would hush ourselves 
to listen. It was like a quiet pool in a roaring sea, 
and every word, spoken slowly and distinctly, was 
full of meaning. 

Now comes the news, in Rome, that Coriolanus 
has joined with the enemy and is approaching 
against them. The failure of his former friends to 
prevail with him for his mercy. The appeal of 
his wife and mother as a last hope. His cold 
reception of them— 


“These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome.” 
the old love stirring within him as he kisses his wife 
“O, a kiss 


Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge |!” 


‘ The soldier fighting with the man in him all 
through Volumnia’s long speech. The last subduing 
of her pride into the dust as she kneels before him— 


“* Down, ladies ; let us shame him with our knees.”’ 


Her final words that break, at last, his will— 


ey 
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“ Come, let us go. . . 
I am hush’d until our city be a-fire, 
And then I'll speak a little,” 


and then his bitter cry as he turns to her— 


““O mother, mother, 

What have you done?” 
It is the beginning of the end. The army he has 
failed turns against him and while Rome rejoices 
at her reprieve the servants of Aufidius, robbed of 


their victory, stab Coriolanus to death for being — 


traitor to their cause. 

So the curtain comes down on Aufidius’ last speech 
as he stands above the body of the man who had 
been both his enemy and his friend— 

“ My rage is gone, 
And I am struck with sorrow. Take him up : 
... Though in this city he 
Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 


Yet he shall have a noble memory .. . 
Assist.”’ 


(91) 


Going home late on Saturday night after a 
‘store’ rehearsal, I found myself in the tube with 
Mrs. Lang. She had been standing near me on the 
station and I had not liked to speak to her, but now, 
seeing me opposite, she called to me to go and sit 
beside her. 
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‘““Aren’t you very tired?” she said, and she 
smiled at me with her friendly brown eyes. I told 
her I was rather tired and we talked a little about 
my prompting, then she said she seldom travelled 
in the tube because she disliked the smell, but that 
she had exceeded her taxi fare limit and was tubing 
it for penance. 

She was kindness itself and made me feel her 
equal; laughing and making fun of herself because 
she was strange and lost when we got out together 
at Baker Street and she did not know which way 
to go. I took her arm to help her up the moving 
staircase and having got off on the wrong foot she 
delivered up her ticket to the wrong collector and 
told him, with a laugh, that she was a country 
cousin. 

When I left her to go my own way, she waved to me 
from the other side of the iron lattice gates so that, 
as she went from me, I felt that I had lost a friend: 
Hutin Britton, Mrs. Matheson Lang—and I shall 
always see in my mind’s eye that broad, pale, kindly 
face behind a thin, wide-meshed veil, the brown 
eyes, the big smiling mouth with its mobile lips, 
the dark slightly untidy hair under the close-fitting 
hat, the tall, upright figure. I shall always 
remember how, on that Saturday night, I travelled 
with her in the tube, proud and happy in the glow 
of that generous friendliness that could so quickly 
put me at my ease. 
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(92) 


All Saturday morning we rehearsed and at night 
again, after the matinee, until ten o'clock. And 
all Monday we rehearsed, from ten o'clock until 
five, with no more than fifteen minutes break, at 
one o'clock, for lunch. I think I shall never forget 
that last rehearsal. It came on the top of an 
especially strenuous week, a week of long rehearsals 
and late nights, a week in which Mr. Swinley, 
wrestling with the heavy part of Coriolanus, seemed 
to make no headway, as a tired swimmer, straining 
courageously, seems to make no headway against 
the too strong current of the tide. 

I think I shall never forget sitting in the saloon on 
that morning of production, while the stage hands 
were already fixing the set for night, leaning forward 
over the prompt book and trying to guide that 
faltering memory through those long speeches that 
it could not grasp. Three times we went down to 
the stage to practise the crowds, three times we 
came back to the saloon to work at the speeches, 
and wherever we went there went with us that sad 
sense of calamity, that lonely hopeless feeling that 
comes to those who, standing helplessly aside, are 
forced to watch one of their own people fighting 
against unfair odds. 
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‘Cotiolanus’ might have been a great production 
if we had had another week to work upon it; much 
can be done in a week, we of the ‘ Old Vic’ could 
have done much; we could have turned a failure 
into a success, a tragedy into a triumph. 

But time would not wait for us, even as the tide 
would not wait for the swimmer. Seven-thirty 
found Mr. Corri’s orchestra slowing down to the 
closing bars of the overture and the crowd of 
Roman citizens waiting already on the stage. 

In my gold and russet robes, with my long bare 
arms beautifully wet-whited and powdered, I 
walked up and down the stage and prayed for 
wisdom, prayed for tact and judgment, prayed to 
be the greatest prompter in the world. 

And so the curtain went up. If co-operation 
can help, if willingness and earnest work stand for 
anything, ‘ Coriolanus’ should have been a great 
success. I watched the crowds at work; I saw men 
who had played long speaking parts now put their 
best into the delivery of one line; I saw girls who 
yearned to be leading ladies shouting enthusiastic- 
ally as units in the mob; and I saw Coriolanus 
sweep down before them with all the grace, the 
power, the beauty of voice and gesture that are 
Mr. Swinley’s own. 

I do not know how many parts Mr. Atkins played 
during the evening, at one moment he was shouting 
in the centre of the crowd disguised in rough serge 
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tunic and hood, at another he was giving the signa] 
for the drum and trumpet,again he was on the look- 
out waiting to ring the curtain down, again pushing 
the soldiers into their places. Once he came to 
me and asked hurriedly how it was going,and I told 
him ‘‘ Well, quite well.” Once he hissed a prompt _ 
from his side of the stage while I shouted one from 
mine, and as he ran, pushed, arranged, gave signals, 
there was always on his face that look of determina- 
tion, that straight set of the mouth, that showed the 
strain he was going through. 

Until the first interval things really went very 
well, the dignity of Volumnia, the beauty of 
Virgilia, the steady reliance of Cominus, Menenius, 
Aufidius and the tribunes all made a firm founda- 
tion for the frailer structures to stand upon. The 
audience, I think, was very kind, as all our first 
night audiences are, and when the curtain fell for 
the last time it did so on the usual enthusiasm, the 
usual thunder of applause that is so good to hear. 

It was a good curtain and came down on the 
murderers of Coriolanus kneeling beside his body 
ready to ‘ bear him away.’ It was a spontaneous 
curtain that had not been rehearsed and was 
directed by Mr. Atkins’ whispers from the wings. 
‘‘ Keep down, that’s right, keep down.”” And when 
the curtain rose again he whispered: “ Lift him up 
now, get him on to your shoulders if you can. 
Slowly, slowly!” So they lifted him up and 


a a 
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Coriolanus let his head fall back as a dead man’s 
head would fall, and the four bearers turned slowly, 
with the body between them, and faced the wings. 
‘Good boys, good boys,” Mr. Atkins cried en- 
thusiastically, for they had done it with such pre- 
cision and surety that the unrehearsed ‘ effect’ had 
been most excellent. 


(93) 


There was no ‘ call’ on Tuesday, it was holiday 
for all of us. A holiday much needed by those who 
had worked so very hard during the previous week. 
I forgot what I did, got up late, I think, and idled 
away the day reading and writing; idled it away 
with a sense of depression, for all the time, what- 
ever I said or did, there hung above me a heavy 
feeling of calamity. 

On Wednesday morning I went to the theatre. 
Owing to the ’bus strike I had to go by tube all the 
way, changing at Baker Street from one crowded 
train to another and strap-hanging half the time in 
an atmosphere of airless heat. We were to rehearse 
‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ and when, at last, I found 
a seat in the train I took out the book to read the 
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play and ease my mind of the depression that still 


was numbing it— 


Venice. A Street. 
ENTER ANTONIO, SALARINO and SALANIO 


ANT: “ Insooth, I know not why I am so sad. 
It wearies me ; you say it wearies you ; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn ; 
And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 


I shut the book and stared at the middle of the 


black cloth coat in front of me— 


“In sooth, 1 know not why I am so sad.” 


Getting out at Waterloo I discovered it was 
already five minutes after the half hour. How 
slow the train had been! In the lift I found Doris 
Kealy. 

‘‘ Hullo,” she said, ‘‘ you are early.’’ 

‘ Early,” said I, “no, I'm late.” 

‘Call for eleven o'clock, Doris.” 

‘Qh, blow, nobody let me know.”’ 

She looked up cheerfully. ‘‘ As a matter of fact 
I don’t think you're wanted at all. Only the 
principals were called.’’ 

My sense of depression deepened. ‘“ I’ve come 
miles and miles in an overcrowded train without 


” 
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an ounce of air—they might have let me know.” 

At the theatre all was still, the stage lay dark and 
voiceless, I hung about in the wings waiting to ask 
if I was wanted until a kindly stage hand told me 
the rehearsal was upstairs. I went to the saloon 
and found them, there was only Mr. Blanch and 
John Laurie there. I pushed open the door and 
went in. 

“Is it right that I’m not wanted to-day?” 

Mr. Blanch turned. “I’m awfully sorry. 
I couldn't let everybody know, you were quite right 
to turn up, but we don’t want you.” 

I looked at him desperately. ‘‘ I’ve come miles 
and miles——’’ I began, and then stopped for he 
looked worried. 

‘‘Swinley’s ill,” he said, ‘‘we mayn’t play 
Coriolanus to-night.”’ 

ay 

‘Yes, he can’t come to rehearsal this morning, 
and he mayn’t be well enough to play to-night.” 

I looked from Mr. Blanch to John. They began 
to talk of the criticisms of Monday night, little 
slips of newspaper in their hands. Presently Peter 
and Nicholson drifted in. ‘‘ Good Lord,’’ said 
Peter when he heard the news. ‘‘ Haven't we had 
a spell of bad luck this season? ’’ They were like 
children suddenly lost in a desert. 

I moved towards the door. “ I'll go then, if you 
don’t want me.”’ P 
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‘I’m sorry I didn’t let you know, Doris.’’ 

‘‘ All right, it doesn’t matter.” I went down the 
stone staircase and out into the Waterloo Road, 
people hurried hither and thither, carts lumbered. 
I plunged through the traffic and made for the © 
tube—the sense of calamity deepened. 

‘In sooth, I know not why I am so sad.” 


(94) 


We played ‘ Coriolanus’ that night and Robert 
Glennie read Mr. Swinley’s part. Mr. Swinley was 
ill with pleurisy. There had been talk of putting 
on ‘ Everyman’ or reviving ‘ The Rivals,’ but Miss 
Baylis would not hear of it. So we played 
‘Coriolanus,’ and Glennie, with the wonderful 
courage of youth, learnt up the first part and played 
without his book until the interval. I was astounded 
at the few prompts he needed and at his ingenious- 
ness in making up lines he could not remember. 
‘ Rather talk drivel than dry,” he said. After the 
interval he read the part, feeling his way as he went 
along, often uncertain when to stand up or when 
to sit down, but, even in his uncertainty, carrying 
the part along with vigour and strength. And 
everyone helped him, butting in with their own 
lines if there came too long a pause, taking him as 
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they found him, even though he was up stage when 
he should have been down, or left when he should 
have been right; guiding him with eyes and words 
and hearts to the triumph of the last scene. And it 
was a triumph for Glennie. The audience, to whom Mr. 
Atkins had explained the situation, cheered and 
clapped, and cried ‘“‘ Bravo, bravo”’ again and yet 
again. He must have looked very young when he went 
infront of the curtain with Mrs. Lang, bowing with- 
out a smile and that little twist of contempt on his 
mouth that had been with him through the play. 
Many of those who were waiting on the stage behind 
the curtain joined with the audience in thundering 
their applause, and they clapped him on the back 
enthusiastically and shook his hand. 

So the gloom and anxiety of the day were crowned 
with the triumph of the younger man who had 
stepped into the empty shoes—and I do not know 
how many of us, listening to the enthusiasm with a 
little twist of pride and sadness, thought of that 
other Coriolanus who, swimming for twelve long 
days against the current of the tide, had fought the 
heavy battle of the first night, only to go down 
before the second. 


Chapter XIV 
‘THE MERCHANT OF VENICE’ 


Peter's ‘Shylock.’ Nick’s illness. A weird 
assortment of clothes. Last death of ‘Coriolanus.’ 
First night of ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
Triumph of Shylock. 


(95) 


For a whole week I was not called to rehearsals 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ and I began to be 
afraid I should not be in the play atall. “‘ If I don’t 
get a walk on, Grace,’’ I said to Grace Keyte who 
was prompting so that I might have a rest, ‘‘ I shall 
have to do the prompting after all, because I simply 
can’t do nothing.”” But we were all called on the 
Tuesday of the second week, and I sat in the saloon 
watching the others work, and waiting for the 
moment when Mr. Atkins should call out the list 
of names for the ‘ revel.’ The ‘ revel’ is the dance 
at the end of Act IL, Scene 6, against which 
Shylock bids Jessica— 

““ Lock up my doors, and when you hear the drum, 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck’d fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casement then, 


Nor thrust your head into the public street 


To gaze on Christian fools with varnished faces : 
228 
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Mr.: Petrie is to play Shylock and George Hayes 
to play Bassanio since Mr. Swinley is ill, Leo Baker 
will play the Prince of Arragon for which George 
was originally cast. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


The Duke of Venice Hilton Edwards 
The Prince of Morocco Wilfred Walter 
The Prince of Arragon Kingsley Baker 
Antonio, a Merchant of Venice Reyner Barton 
ata his friend George Hayes 
lanio : : Robert Glennie 
levine fers bars | Ronald Nicholas 
Gratiano a wi John Laurie 
Lorenzo Neil Curtis 
Shylock, a rich Jew D. Hay Petrie 
Tubal, a Jew, his friend John Maclean 
Launcelot Gobbo, servant to Shylock Guy Martineau 
Old Gobbo Henry Cohen 
Leonardo, servant to Bassanio Oswald Skilbeck 
Balthasar Servants to ee Ricks 
Stephano Portia Grace Keyte 
Clerk of the Court Arthur Blanch 
Portia Florence Saunders 
Nerissa Jane Bacon 
Jessica, daughter to Shylock Doris Kealy 


I had looked forward tremendously to Peter's 
Shylock, I felt it was going to be a great performance, 
something to make one wonder, and at this re- 
hearsal I was disappointed. It was so quiet. It 
was only Peter speaking Shylock’s lines. In my 
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mind’s eye there lurked the vision of Maurice 
Moscovitch and beside it Peter was colourless. 

We did the casket scenes with Portia and Nerissa, 
but Leo was not easy enough for Arragon, and 
George spoilt Bassanio’s earnestness by kissing 
Dickie’s hand violently and asking the room in 
general if it could hear the ‘ passion’ he’d put into 
it. It was one of those rehearsals that do not soar 
to the heights of one’s anticipation. I had looked 
forward to ‘ The Merchant’ and now here it was 
only the shadow of my dream. 


(96) 


I shall be glad when ‘Coriolanus’ is over. If 
I believed in luck I should say it was an unlucky 
play—certainly it has brought us nothing but 
anxiety. The other day, at rehearsal, Ronald 
Nicholson was taken ill—one moment I saw him 
on the stage playing Salarino, and the next, not 
half an hour later, someone said: ‘‘ Have you 
heard what’s happened to Nick? Suddenly taken 
ill and Watts has rushed him off to hospital.” I felt 
blank, all the frailty of human nature swept over 
me. What candle flames we were—‘‘ my light grows 
dim, one breath, and it is out.’’ The composed, 
smiling, leisurely drawling young man that was 


: 
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Nicholson! An hour later, having tea in the 
Wellington, Watts came in. He was looking for 
someone who could tell him Nicholson’s people’s 
address. He was hot with hurrying. 

“Tell us what is the matter with Nick?” we 
said. ‘Is it serious, Michael?” Watts, who 
until recently was a medical student, gave us a 
long name which he said meant “ brain fever.’’ 

‘They think it is, but they’re not sure, and 
anyhow it’s only slight.” So he rushed away and 
left us to our tea. Then we began to say that 
‘Coriolanus’ was unlucky. 


(97) 


The dress rehearsal of ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ 
was lazy for me. I arrived after eleven, blessed 
with that tranquil feeling of unimportance. 
I shouldn’t be wanted for hours so it didn’t matter. 
Our ‘ revel’ frocks had arrived in a bundle to be 
sorted by ourselves, so I came off badly—all the 
nice skirts had gone, the nice blouses, the pretty 
stays. I found a long dark skirt with a bright front 
panel, a rather soiled ballet shirt that Jean lent me, 
some stays that didn’t meet, anda piece of green 
tulle for my head that Dorice didn’t want. I felt 
I must look awful, It was the wardrobe’s fault, 
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pacts 


And this assortment took so long to arrange that the 


first scene was over by the time I reached the stalls. 
They were setting Portia and Nerissa against a 


background of curtains and bright light. Dickie — 


as Portia, wore a fair wig decorated with pearls and 
on each side of her face a long loop of pearls fell 
down to touch her neck. From where I sat her 
dress appeared to be of gold, full and long, with a 
low neck and long tight sleeves, her face was pale 
and the fair wig made it look both small and a little 
cold, as though she had not yet felt the emotions 
of an earthly life—she looked too beautiful to be 
real. Nerissa wore a dark frock that did not seem 
elaborate enough for the occasion. From that 
scene we went to Shylock and Bassanio in Venice. 


“Three thousand ducats ; well.” 


I began to like Peter’s Shylock, his make-up was 
very good, the straggling grey wig, the grey-pointed 
beard, the lined, soiled-looking face and Peter's 
small body in the Jewish gabardine; there was as 
much power in the quietness of his speech as there 
would have been in noisy delivery, it had a value 
allitsown. We predicted that Peter would blossom 
on the first night to meet our expectations. And 
George as Bassanio was very gallant, wearing blue 
tights and doublet and a silver cloak, and Antonio 
was dignified and gentle, so that the little Jew beside 
them looked a very shabby fellow. 

I sat in the stalls eating sponge-cake and watched 
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_ them all. Wallie, as the Duke of Morocco, come to 
_ hazard for Portia’s love. Guy as Launcelot Gobbo 


and Mr. Cohen as Old Gobbo. Gratiano, Salarino, 
Lorenzo and Salanio, four young men beautifully 
dressed in doublet and hose and cloaks of brilliant 
colours; the amorous Lorenzo, the vital Gratiano, 
the refined and rather cynical Salanio, and Hilton 
Edwards as Salarino instead of Nicholson. I loved 
them, they were brilliant and vivid like bright 
jewels or butterflies against the dark runner curtains. 
Then there was Jessica, tiny and slim in orange 


yellow, every word she spoke clear-cut like a 


diamond. 

So I watched them all until it came to the 
‘revel’ and then I had to dance. I danced with 
John, a sort of whirl, a ring, and then a grand chain 
with everybody. And after the revel, which we were 
made to do three times before we got it right, we 
had to wait about in the wings to do the shouts 
‘ off’ of the crowd mocking Shylock. ‘‘ Shylock ! 
Ah! Dog! Jew! Ducats! Where's your 
daughter, Shylock? A-h-h!’’ So we shout in 
obedience to Leo’s arm going up and down. I had 
changed into my ordinary clothes by the time the 
‘trial scene’ came, and was just thinking of going 
home when Mr. Atkins called me on to the stage 
and told me to be a clerk and sit at the end of the 
table below the dais where the Duke sits. I was 
glad to be in this scene, to hear Dickie deliver the 
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“Quality of Mercy” speech and to see Antonio 
saved from Shylock’s knife. 

We took the play right through to the final 
curtain and rushed off at six o'clock to have tea 
before ‘ Coriolanus.’ 


(98) 


They have killed ‘Coriolanus’ for the last time 
and borne his body out on their shoulders to the 
accompaniment of the dead march and the sarcasm 
of Mr. Atkins standing in the wings. 

‘Steady, steady, put some guts into it, can’t 
you? For God’s sake stand upright. Good Lord ! 
who'd ever think you were four stalwart Volsces. 
Pull his clothes down, George, he’s not decent. . .” 

I heard a stranger say the other day that it was 
‘a wonderful production.’ I wish I could have seen 
it from the front. The crowds, the soldiers, the 
burst of kettle-drum and trumpet, the flash of 
battle, the glow of victory, the low tense note of 
tragedy, the farewell scenes, the death. Consider- 
ing the difficulties we have had to overcome during 
its rehearsal and production: I think the play is an 
achievement, and I am almost sorry it is over 
—almost, not quite. I am sorry to have spoken to 
Mrs. Lang for the last time; to haye said my line 


— 
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for the last time; to have put away my gold and 
russet robes, to have heard the arrogant Coriolanus 
defy, for the last time, the unruly crowd of citizens, 
his young voice withering them with its scorn. It 
amused me, sitting there in the wings, to see Glennie 
sucking hurriedly at his throat ju-jube, taking it 
out of his mouth and sticking it on to a shelf of the 
scenery while he went on to shout his curses to the 
crowd; and, coming back again, popping it into his 
mouth while he got back his breath for the fight 
with Aufidius. I always wondered if he swallowed 
it whole as he rushed on with his sword bared and 
his cloak flying out behind him. To have seen 
Wallie for the last time as Menenius Agrippa, 
looking so benign with his short curly white beard 
and white hair—Wallie who always dries up at the 
very moment when I least expect it, and who never, 
even on the last night, got the right ending to one of 
his speeches. To have heard George’s oddly 


persuasive voice— 


ae 


. . « here I clip 


The anvil of mesword .. . 


and to have peeped through the curtain for the 
last time and seen him standing facing me, looking 
exactly like a Norwegian viking blown into Corioli 
by mistake. 

‘Coriolanus’ is over, we have weathered the 
rough sea and come to harbour in the bay on the 
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farther side. Now we must launch another vessel, 
praying for fairer weather than that we have left 
behind. 


(99) 


I saw little of the first night of ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice.’ Arriving after the curtain had gone up, 
I only went down to the wings when called for my 
scenes. Having no prompting to do makes it very 
easy work, pleasantly easy but lazily uninstructive 
and almost impersonal. I am no longer the mother 
of those children whose voices were footsteps 
walking strange paths and relying upon me for their 
safety. 

Down in the wings for the revel scene there was 
subdued laughter, whisperings and instructions, 
one of the entrances had been altered and Hilton, 
the head of the party, had to go from one to the 


other explaining things. There, too, on the O.P. 


side, I saw Wallie, all his tremendous height and 
dignity swathed in white, a great curved scimitar 
at his side and his hands and face a dark moorish 
brown. At a given signal we made our entrance, 
dancing and laughing, as villagers running through 
the streets towards the revel; and crossing the 
back of the stage, came out into the prompt side 
among the others who were waiting in the wings. 
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Here, ‘mixed with the crowd were Shylock and 
Jessica, Shylock’s little figure in its dirty blue 
robe, its sash, its open-throated shirt, its curling 
grisly hair; Shylock, who, when I wished him 
‘Lots of good luck, Peter,” said gently, “‘ Thank 
you, my dear, my only trouble at present is my 
Nose, it isn’t sticking very well,” and with a dirty 
old hand he patted it timidly. I did not see Peter 
on the stage until the trial scene. I had trouble, 
myself, over the clerk’s wig that Hubert had for- 
gotten to get for me, and after trying to arrange my 
hair in half a dozen different ways, I had to borrow 
Molly’s wig, which was a red one and did not go 
very well with my clerk’s purple cap and gown. 
Sitting at the table in the trial scene I had a good 
look at Shylock and Portia. Peter was a very quiet 
Shylock he did not rant or curse or make a scene, 
he was just a rather pitiful old man up against a 
fate too strong for him. I think he met the public’s 
expectations and gave them the work of art they had 
expected. I cannot judge, because I saw so little 
of it, but I know the house rocked and roared its 
enthusiasm rather more energetically than was 
usual, and I know, too, that under the cap and bells 
with which Peter usually wins his laurels there is 
that little twist of tragedy that gives Pan his human 
heart. Dickie, as Portia, was dignified and beauti- 
ful but she was not great, and George as Bassanio 
did not seem quite worthy the pound of flesh 
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Antonio was so ready to sacrifice for him. As for 
Antonio, the only big mistake he made was in 
expecting Shylock to become a Christian as punish- 
ment for his sins—for no amount of baptising could 
ever make that old and bitter Shylock a traitor to 
his faith. 

I was dressed and going towards the stage door 
when the curtain came down for the last time. 
I heard the roar of the first-night audience as the 
players went on to the apron to take their calls, and 
as I came out into the street, I ran into a sea of 
black figures as, with a swing and a clatter, the 
‘Old Vic’s’ doors let its patrons out into the April 
night. 


Chapter XV 
‘HAMLET ® 


A disappointing rehearsal. The battlements. 
Preparing for the ‘ Birthday Festival.’ The 
Festival. Giggling. The dignity of Shylock. 
Miss Baylis’ honour. The entirety of ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Sadness. 


(100) 


I went to-day, for the first time, to see the 
rehearsal of ‘Hamlet.’ There was no call for the 
‘supers,’ but I could not stay away any longer. 
The cast is as follows :— 


HAMLET 

Claudius, king of Denmark Wilfred Walter 
Hamlet, son to the former and 

nephew to the present king Ion Swinley 
Polonius, lord chamberlain Henry Cohen 
Horatio, friend to Hamlet Neil Curtis 
Laertes, son to Polonius George Hayes 
Voltimand Oswald Skilbeck 
Cornelius [a Francis 
Rosencrantz Courtiers John Laurie 
Guildertstern Ronald Nicholson 
Osric Guy Martineau 
A Priest Claude Ricks 
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Marcellus Off Robert Glennie 
Bernardo — eerie Mattinson 
Francisco, a soldier Michael Watts 
Reynaldo, servant to Polonius Arthur Blanch 
First Player Hilton Edwards 
Second Player Claude Ricks 
Player Queen Ray Litvin 
First Grave-digger D. Hay Petrie 
Second Grave-digger John Maclean 
Fortinbras, Prince of Norway Kingsley Baker 
A Captain Michael Watts 
Gertrude, Queen of Denmark and 

mother to Hamlet Florence Saunders 
Ophelia, daughter to Polonius Jane Bacon 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father Reyner Barton 


Through sleet and snow and rain, for the month 
is April, I wended my way to the tube and from 
the tube to the ‘ Vic.’ As I went up the stage-door 
steps and through the wings I heard a voice speaking 
from the stage. 

“For this relief much thanks : ‘tis bitter cold 
And I am sick at heart.” 
But the rehearsal was disappointing. It was the 
morning before the afternoon on which Mr. Swinley 
came back. The others spoke most of their lines in 
an undertone as if they did not want them to carry 
to the stalls. Every now and again they jumped 
Hamlet’s speeches and went on tosome dull bit 
with Voltimand and Cornelius, jumping from that 
to Polonius, who read his speeches very slowly and 
in an undertone, and from him to Rosencrantz 
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and Guildenstern. By half-past one I was quite 
tired of it and thought, as I went to the Wellington, 
that I would not go back to the afternoon rehearsal. 
But Ray was at the Wellington and she was going 
back, so after lunch I returned with her, wandering 
leisurely into the theatre and down into the stalls, 
thinking every moment that I would go home, 
tired of this whispered half-heartedness. And then, 
looking up on to the stage I saw that Mr. Swinley 
had come back—it was like seeing that the rudder 
has been put into the boat, the first violin into the 
the orchestra, the spirit into the dull clay. I waited 
until they began rehearsal. They were doing it 
without their books. I drifted up on to the stage 
and found a seat by Mr. Blanch’s table. I began 
to prompt— 
“ ©, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ! 


Or that the everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter | ” 


(101) 


We rehearsed to-day from the ‘mad Ophelia’ 
scene to the end of the play. We began on the stage, 
then four of us were sent up into the saloon to do 
the ghost scene. We worked in the saloon with the 


windows open and the noise of the traffic coming 
Q 
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- jn on the warm air, for the weather has changed 
suddenly, and from where I sat on the dresser I could 
see the wall of the house opposite bright with the — 
morning sunshine. 

‘ Let’s start with the Pussyfoot scene!” 
Hamlet said, and when I looked blank: ‘‘ Don’t 
you know which is the Pussyfoot scene where 
I denounce the Rhenish wine? It begins: ‘ The 
air bites shrewdly—— ’ ”’ : 

We did the ghost scene several times, the scene 
with the players and that scene with old Polonius, 
where Hamlet, in answer to the old man’s words; 
‘“My honourable lord, I will most humbly take my 
leave of you,’’ says with that half-humorous, half- 
sad twist, that is all Hamlet’s own— 


“You cannot, sir, take from me anything that I 
will more willingly part withal ; except my life, 
except my life, except my life.” 


We worked in the saloon until lunch-time, and 
after lunch we took the last scenes on the stage. 
For the grand finale we are all on, and I am, I think, 
a courtier. We had the setting of the places to 
arrange, the fight between Hamlet and Laertes, 
the poisoning of the Queen, the stabbing of the King, 


the last regretful words of Laertes and the death 
of Hamlet himself— 


“OQ, I die, Horatio.” 


ow 
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It is’ not easy to arrange so many deaths grace- 
fully—‘‘ Do you want to die on the throne, old 
man?” Mr. Atkins asked Mr. Swinley, and Mr. 
Swinley shaking his head, said conveniently, 
‘Oh, I don’t mind.” 

“Tt’s better not. Hamlet never reached the 
throne; die in Horatio’s arms.” 

So Hamlet died in Horatio’s arms—“ a very nice 
Nelson and Hardy touch,” as Mr. Atkins said. It 
was amusing to see them lying about the stage, 
lifting their heads now and again to grin at each 
other. It was amusing to watch the fight, the 
trick of changing the foils—‘‘ Shall he prick me on 
the arm or on the body? The sword’s poisoned, 
so it needn't be a vital place.”’ 

‘“T lunge first, don’t I, then you?”’ 

‘Come, my lord. 
One. 
No. 
Judgment. 
A hit, a very palpable hit.” 

On Saturday week we produce the play in its 
entirety, a stupendous task for memories and 
endurance; but we have a week still to rehearse, 


and already we have been right through the play. 
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On Monday we had an extra dress-rehearsal, 
a prologue, as it were, to the usual rehearsal on 
Friday. We started with the first scene, with the 
soldiers at watch on the battlements and the 
appearance of Hamlet’s father’s ghost. We had all 
the mystery, the dim night, the awed voices of the 
men, the abrupt speech of the sentries— 


FRAN : IthinkI hearthem. Stand, ho ! Whois there ? 
HOR : _ Friends to this ground, 


MAR: And liegemen to the Dane. 

FRAN : Give you good night. 

MAR : O, farewell, honest soldier : 
Who hath relieved you ? 

FRAN : Bernardo hath my place. 
Give you good-night. 

MAR : Holla! Bernardo ! 

BER : Say, 
What, is Horatio there ? 

HOR : A piece of him. 

BER : Welcome, Horatio ; welcome, good 

Marcellus. 
MAR : What, has this thing appear’d again to-night ? 
BER: : I have seen nothing. 


and the white light shinging on the armour of the 
ghost! Then we went to the Court scene with the 
King and Queen, and Hamlet in his mourning suit. 
All the costumes seem to me barbaric, rough, rather 
tawdry. The King and Queen in crimson, with 
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thick hair and heavy crowns, the men with loose 
trousers, cross-gartered to above the knee, and 
clumsy tunics; the ladies with rather ugly frocks 
and coloured veils; only Hamlet, sitting a little 
apart, was the Hamlet of one’s dreams, pale, above 
the grim black of his clothes, lonely, melancholy. 


(103) 

All Tuesday afternoon we rehearsed in the 
saloon for Shakespeare’s ‘ Birthday Festival.’ There 
were to be about fourteen different items, and we 
began at the beginning of the programme and went 
through as many as possible. Andrew Leigh* came, 
a small slight man, wearing glasses, and he and 
Peter did the Launce and Speed scene from the 
‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ Mr. Ben Greett came, 
a kindly, rosy-faced old man with white hair and a 
blue tie; he was to play Jacques from ‘ As you Like 
it,’ and we were to be the foresters again. Rehears- 
ing with him was extremely funny, so different 
from when Wallie played it, slow and very droll. 
There was, too, the Buckingham farewell scene, 
with Mr. Swinley standing on the old pink table and 
all of us, as the crowd, around him. There was 
Esther Whitehouse as Doll Tearsheet and Miss 
Harper as The Hostess. There was George as 

* First Stage Manager, Old Vic Shakespeare Company, 
1914. Appointed Producer 1925.—L.B. tf Producer, Old 
Vic Shakespeare Company, 1914-1918.—L.B. 
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Aaron, John Laurie and Mr. Barton as Chiron and 
Demetrius, and Dorothy Druce as the nurse with 
the black baby in her arms. And there was Dickie 
in Katharine’s death scene out of ‘ Henry VIIL’ 
Finally there was the ‘revel’ to be rehearsed, a sort 
of ‘ Old Vic’ skit that had been written by Andrew 
Leigh and Dickie, and included all the company, 
not to mention odd comers and stage hands. 

We rehearsed the ‘ revel’ until after five, lighting 
the gas early, for it was a dull afternoon, and 
thoroughly enjoying ourselves, with Dickie sitting 
in Mr. Atkins’ place and telling us what to do. It 
was a quaint sort of play dealing with all the ‘ Old 
Vic’ Shakespearian productions ever since Miss 
Baylis first made room for Shakespeare among the 
Operas. 

Ethel Harper, seated on a throne in the centre of 
the room, was supposed to be Miss Baylis herself, 
talking to Shakespeare on the telephone. We 
represented the thirty-six plays and had a line each 
to say. George was the Devil who tried to upset 
things, and Peter was the small audience on whose 
support we relied. Whenever a pause came in the 
proceedings it was always to Peter that Dickie 
turned. 

‘“ You'd better sing something there, Peter, can 
you make it up?” 

‘‘ Write some words for that, Peter, to the tune 
of ‘ Land of Hope and Glory.’ ” 
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‘‘ This is where Peter sings.” 

Peter smiled through it all, a little bashfully, and 
murmured rhymes to himself. 

Miss Baylis, consenting on the ‘ phone to produce 
Shakespeare's plays at her theatre, asks to see them 
—‘‘ Well, send them along and let’s have a look at 
them.’” Whereupon the string of Comedies, each 
wearing large sandwich boards with the name of 
the play they represented upon it, and with their 
hands on one another’s shoulders, entered to the 
tune of ‘Pop goes the weasel.’ Following the 
Comedies came the Histories and the Tragedies. 
There was not much room in the saloon, and it was 
all a funny muddle which no one took seriously. 
But, after all, no one was expecting that the 
Wednesday night audience would take it seriously ! 


(104) 


At a quarter-past eleven on Wednesday morning 
there was one solitary girl sitting on a camp stool 
outside the pit door. She was waiting for the 
‘Birthday Festival’ at seven-thirty ! 

We rehearsed ‘ Hamlet’ in the saloon while they 
set the stage for the revel, and late in the afternoon 
we rehearsed the revel with music for the songs and 
entrances. 
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By seven-thirty there was not even standing 
room left at the back of the pit or gallery. 

The programme for the evening contained 
seventeen items and ran, briefly, as follows— 


ie 


Orchestra 


2. Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act III., Se. 2. 


9. 
IO. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


OM Aw ys 


Song 


. Henry VIII., Act II., Sc. 1. 


Henry VIII., Act II., Se. 3. 
Song 


. The Merchant of Venice, Act III., Se. 1. 
. As you Like it, Act IL., Se. 5-7. 


INTERVAL 
Arthur Bourchier 
Song _ 
Ernest Milton 
Henry VIII, Act. IV., Se. 2. 
Song 
Titus Andronicus, Act IV., Se. 2. 
Shell-out Scene. 
Henry IV. 
Revel. 


For the ‘ Shell out Scene’ Mr. Atkins raffled* a 
programme that had been signed by every member 
of the company ; it fetched fifteen guineas. (I forget 
for which charity). For ‘ The Merchant,’ Maurice 


* No, the MS. of the poem Gordon Bottomley wrote 
specially for the occasion, which was auctioned in aid of 
the Endowment Fund of the Vic.—L.B. 


——=— = 
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Swartz came from the Scala Theatre, where the 
American Company of Yiddish players are, and 
played Shylock in the Shylock and Tubal scene. 
Arthur Bouchier read a poem written by Gordon 
Bottomley, and Ernest Milton, rushing in at the 
last moment and struggling into a black velvet 
robe, read two of Shakespeare’s sonnets. We 
dressed ready for the foresters in ‘ As you Like it,’ 
and wore our Buckingham scene cloaks over the 
rough trousers and tunics. I prompted four of the 
scenes and dressed in a rush, during the programme 
raffle, for the final Revel. 

Of the revel itself I do not remember very much, 
there was only one script of the words, and this 
Dickie carried with her when she went on with the 
string of Comedies. All the plays were dressed up 
in an attempt to represent their titles, and as each 
of the ‘ Vic’s’ six producers (since the year 1914) 
or those impersonating the producers, came forward 
and, after a little speech, called the names of the 
plays they had produced, the plays themselves 
stepped out from the others and, with a bow or a 
curtsey, said their lines. Most of the lines were 
very funny, but unfortunately I can only remember 
afew. Dickie was ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ and 
wore Portia’s scarlet robes, her lines were— 


“ The Quality of Mercy is not strained 


So I’ll be merciful and say no more.” 
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Jane was ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ and, coming 
forward quickly with ‘ All’s well ’—she sat suddenly 
upon the floor, was lifted up by Mr. Atkins and 
finished sweetly with ‘‘ that ends well.” Mattinson 
as ‘ Hamlet’ in a white shirt, black tights and very 
hollow cheeks said in a sepulchral voice—‘‘ Some- 
thing is rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
Between the entrance of each producer, George, 
as the Devil, appeared, the lights went out and we 
all groaned; when he had said his lines and dis- 
appeared the lights went up again and we sang 
loudly— 
“We'll cling together to down Old Nick, 


We haven’t a National Theatre, but what price the 
dear ‘ Old Vic.’ ” 


Peter, as the audience, attired in a cap and muffler, 
climbed out of a box and sat beside Miss Harper 
upon one of the property stools. He clapped each 
player’s line and cheeked the Devil with ‘“‘ You 
dried up that time, George,’’ whenever, as was 
frequently the case, the Devil forgot his lines. 

Of the lines of the other plays I can only remember 
four more—John, as ‘Titus Andronicus’ with 
‘ blood ’dripping all down the front of his sandwich- 
board— 

“My hero had a norrid time, my heroine had to die, 

And mother’s darling villains were bakéd in a pie; 
But when the pie was opened, the audience was sick, 


Now wasn’t that a rummy thing to happen at the 


‘Vic? 1” 
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Doris Kealy, who is very small and slight, as 
‘ The Comedy of Errors ’— 


“T am the shortest of the plays, ’tis fit, 
For brevity should be the soul of wit,” 
and Mr. Swinley as ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ the 
last of the thirty-six plays to be produced, came at 
the end of all the string of tragedies— 
“Tis true I’m last, and pity ’tis ’tis true, 
For now there’s nothing left for us to do.” 
By this time Peter had gone to sleep, andso Troilus 
smote him on the head with the first folio before he 
presented it, with a bow, to Miss Baylis (otherwise 
Miss Harper). Finally Bob, the oldest stage hand, 
who has been at ‘ The Vic’ for over forty years, 
entered to slow music bearing an envelope supposed 
to contain the cheque which was presented to ‘ The 
Vic’ some months ago by Mr. George Dance. 
Then Peter, going on tothe apron, sang a song that 
I can’t remember, and the curtain came down amid 
terrific applause. 


(105) 


We gave the final performance of the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice’ on Friday evening. On the whole it was 
a poor production which even Peter’s genius could 
not turn into a great success. It was one of those 
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productions which seem to have loose ends like a 
skein of wool carelessly ravelled and clumsily held. 
Of the whole play the only part I know much about 
was the ‘trial’ scene in which I was a clerk. In 
this scene the Duke sat behind me on a high dais, 
with Shylock and Tubal on his right and Antonio 
and Bassanio on his left. We took our places before 
the curtain rose and the scene opened with the 
Duke’s first sentence, ‘‘ What, is Antonio here? ”’ 
To judge the whole play by this one scene would 
be to judge it harshly, for this scene itself was bad. 
Bad I should imagine because never taken 
seriously. We giggled, we all giggled, Nerissa was 
dreadful; she would come on in a state of suppressed 
laughter, and on sitting down at the table convulse 
me immediately with some absurd remark; once, 
taking a quill pen from the inkpot, she asked if it 
had a J nib, looking with amusement at the frayed 
stubby end that had done service for so many plays. 
Once Portia, entering with great dignity fell up the 
dais steps when kissing the Duke’s hand,and Nerissa, 
looking round with raised eyebrows said loudly, 
‘That’s good!" Once Shylock, turning to us with 
pathetic anxiety; announced that his nose was 
coming off. Bassanioinvariably tickled Antonio when, 
overcome with emotion at his reprieve, the latter 
sank back into a chair and hid his face. Even 
Portia’s great speech ‘ The Quality of Mercy’ did 
hot carry any great weight, and nothing was really 
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impressive until we came to Shylock’s final words 
and exit— 
“ Nay take my life and all ;_ pardon not that : 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 


That doth sustain my house ;_ you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 


and then at the very end— 


“| pray you, give me leave to go from hence ; 
I am not well : send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it,” 
and waving Tubal aside, he went away, very 
slowly, but still with a pathetic dignity, leaning 
upon his stick. 


(106) 


We have heard that a great honour is to be 
bestowed upon Miss Baylis. She has been notified 
that Oxford University intends to confer on her 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts. The only 
other woman in the world to hold such a degree is 
the Queen. 

What Miss Baylis has done for Shakespeare, for 
the people and for the shabby theatre in the 
Waterloo Road,it would be impossible to say. With 
a great love, a great ideal and a great courage, she 
has given a permanent home to the works of the 
most wonderful poet the world has known, and she 
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has brought to the very doors of some of London's 
poorest citizens the sweetest poetry and the finest 
songs that man has ever made. 


(107) 


Weproduced the entirety of ‘Hamlet’ on Saturday 
afternoon commencing at one-fifteen and going on 
until six. It was a wonderful performance, and 
I watched it all from the darkness of the O.P. apron 
exit, listening happily to the music of the well 
known lines. 

Mr. Swinley made a great Hamlet, in face and 
figure, in voice and gesture, in grace and tempera- 
ment. I thought how well Shakespeare would have 
loved him; how like Shakespeare himself he was 
with his moods of sadness, his bursts of passion, 
the sudden laughter, the gentleness, the dreaming, 
the weakness. There was the Queen too and the 
King and Laertes, Mr. Petrie as the first grave- 
digger, Guy as Osric, Jane as Ophelia, Mr. Cohen 
as Polonius, but they were only background for 
Hamlet’s moods, his speeches, his soliloquies. 

In the middle of the play there was an interval 
of half an hour when Miss Baylis gave us all tea in 
the scene dock, dispensed by Miss Ellis,* Miss 
Williams and Gracie from the office; tea and 

* Treasurer, Secretary and ClerkK—L.B. 
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biscuits and fruit, with all the company clustered 
round in their different costumes, the ghost without 
his beard, Hamlet without his wig, old Polonius, 
the King and Queen, and the white-frocked nuns 
ready to carry Ophelia’s bier, the priest, the 
grave-diggers, the soldiers. 

It was a great production played to a packed and 
enthusiastic house. I remember the final curtain 
with Hamlet lying dead on the steps at the foot of 
the throne, the King, the Queen and Laertes dead 
around him, and the newly come Fortinbras with 
hand upraised speaking the last words— 


““ Go, bid the soldiers —shoot.” 


And as we knelt there, with all the horror of this 
tragedy tight in our throats, of a sudden and 
unexpectedly the boom of the guns rolled out in the 
wings, boom, boom, boom—while we knelt there, 
and the soldiers lowered their long pikes above the 
Prince’s body and slowly, very slowly, the final 
curtain fell. 


(108) 


There is an undercurrent of sadness at the ‘Vic’ 
these days, an all pervading gloom that deepens 
and cannot be shaken off, it has been growing now 
for more than a month and each passing week 
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‘accentuates it. There is, too, a question which we 
put to each other in turns wistfully, a trifle 
pathetically. 

‘‘ Are you coming back next season, old thing?” 

And, as a rule, the answer is the same— 

‘“‘T don’t know yet, I don’t suppose so.”’ 

It is the rule at the ‘Vic’ that one shall not know 
until the agony of uncertainty has become almost 
too great to bear. When this stage is reached one 
waylays Mr. Atkins in some dark corner of the wings, 
or one writes to Miss Baylis. Both methods are 
equally unsatisfactory. Mr. Atkins does not know, 
he cannot tell you. Miss Baylis, after a week’s 
silence, will see you perhaps at such a time on such 
and sucha day. And even then one does not always ~ 
know. A talk, a vague uncertainty, a feeling of one’s 
utter worthlessness, and Miss Baylis, smiling very 
kindly, will ‘see’ and let you know. 

‘‘ Are you coming back next season, So-and-so ? 
Have you asked ? ”’ 

“Qh Lord! I’ve asked, but I don’t know.” 

So we cling a little closer together, we look back 
to try and find a moment when we did something 
a little well—or at least not badly. We whisper 
that Mr. Swinley is, that Dickie may, that Wallie 
and Mr. Barton aren't, but for ourselves—we don’t 
know we don’t know, we don't know. 


—_ = 


Chapter XVI 
“TWELFTH NIGHT’ 


Lovely lines. Mr. Swinley’s Hamlet. ‘ Circle 
Reunion.’ The last night of all. Watching from 
the circle. ‘ Allon.’ ‘ Curtain.’ 


(109) 

Weare rehearsing ‘ Twelfth Night’ by easy stages. 
Arriving late and leaving early, taking three weeks 
to produce a play that, already well known, might 
have been made ready in a week. The cast is as 
follows :— 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Orsino, Duke of Illyria Ion Swinley 
Sebastian, brother to Viola Ronald Nicholson 
Antonio, a sea captain, friend to 

Sebastian Kingsley Baker 
A Sea Captain, friend to Viola John Maclean 
Valentine Gentlemen attending Robert Glennie 
Curio on the Duke Claude Ricks 
Sir Toby Belch, uncle to Olivia Robert Atkins 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek D. Hay Petrie 
Malvolio, steward to Olivia Reyner Barton 
Fabian Servants to {Guy Martineau 
Feste, a Clown Olivia | Hilton Edwards 
A Priest Arthur Blanch 
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Olivia Jane Bacon 
Viola Florence Saunders 
Maria Ethel Harper 


‘Twelfth Night’ is a new adventure to me, for 
I know so little of it, an adventure full of sudden 
beauty and unexpectedly familiar lines— 


“‘ Tf music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it . . 


The Duke sitting on a dress basket in the saloon 
with four musicians playing imaginary music. Or— 


“Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house ; 
Write loyal canons of contemned love 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night : 
Hulloo your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out ‘ Olivia’ !_ O, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, 


oe 


But you should pity me ! 


Thus Viola disguised as Cesario to Olivia. 

Or again, the Duke looking down on the young 
Cesario sitting at his feet and speaking to her of his 
love for Olivia, with an agony of longing in his 
voice 


“ But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 
And can digest as much . . .” 
Malvolio with his twisted dignity and Maria with 
her shrewish laughter; Mr. Atkins as Sir Toby 
Belch, and Peter as Aguecheek, Hilton as the clown 
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Feste, trying to handle his fool’s toy as if he were 
used to it,and going to great pains over the light 
tip-toe twists and twirls required by Mr. Atkins. 
Molly, Dorice, Frances and myself as ladies of the 
court standing behind Olivia’s chair in the garden 
and laughing at Malvolio. A light and easy play 
coming on the top of the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’ like 
a calm evening after a day of storm. 


(110) 


Hamlet again— 

It is dark in the apron exit, I sit on the boards of 
the floor among the dust, the dirt, and the spiders, 
and clasping my hands round my knees peer 
through the cracks in the drawn entrance curtains 
into Denmark. 

I am nearer than the people in the front row of 
the stalls; I am, as it were in an ante-room of the 
castle. I sit there very still, flatly disobeying the 
strictest of Mr. Blanch’s rules and watch and 
listen. 

When we have finished our ‘ walk on’ in the first 
court scene, if I hurry along behind the back cloth 
I may reach the apron in time to hear the first 
words of Hamlet’s speech— 

‘“‘ © that this too, too solid flesh would melt.’’— 
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I run, my loose leather boots flap-flapping on the 
boards, I creep through the darkness of the property 
corner. I hurry past the fireman and Reggie the 
dresser. I reach the exit. Hamlet is well on with 
the speech, his dreaming melancholy voice comes 
to me from the stage, he is sitting down quite near 
to the exit, a yard or so away— 


“That it should come to this ! 
But two months dead !_ nay, not so much, not two” : 


so on to the last lines— 
“ It is not, nor it cannot come to good : 
But break my heart, for I must hold my tongue !” 
Sitting in the apron exit I listen for those lines 
that shine, as it were, like brilliant high lights in the 
depths of the artist's picture—it is not long before 
they come. 
Hamlet’s remembrance of his father— 
‘* He was a man, take him for all in all 
I shall not look upon his like again.”’ 
Something in the way he says it, the lift of his head, 
the movement of his hands, and we realise at once 
how much the living presence of the father meant 
to the temperamental son. 
And again—after the scene with the ghost, the 
swearing to secrecy of Horatio and Marcellus— 
HAM.: Upon my sword 


MAR. : We have sworn my lord already 
HAM.: Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 
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And he makes it imperative that they should swear, 
looking from one to the other earnestly— 


“So grace and mercy at your most need help you, » 
Swear.” 


and they swear to satisfy him, because of that in 
his eyes which is more a pleading than a command. 

After the apron scene with Ophelia and Polonius 
I would wait for Hamlet’s talk with Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern— 


HAM. : .. . what have you, my good friends, deserved 
at the hands of Fortune, that she sends you to 
prison hither ? 

GUIL. : Prison, my lord ? 

HAM.: Denmark’s a prison. 

ROS. : Then is the world one. 

HAM.: A goodly one; in which there are many 
confines, wards and dungeons, Denmark 
being one o’ the worst. 

GUIL.: We think not so, my lord ! 

HAM.: Why, then, ’tis none to you; for there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so: to me it is a prison. 

ROS.: Why then, your ambition makes it one; ’ tis 

too narrow for your mind. 

HAM.: O God, I could be bounded in a nutshell and 
count myself king of infinite space, were it 
not that I have bad dreams. 


He would say ‘‘ to me it is a prison”’ with all the 
hopelessness of a child, but his “‘ O God, I could be 
bounded in a nutshell” came out with a man’s cry 
of bitterness and the last words ‘‘Were it not that 
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I have bad dreams” were like a confession of 
physical weakness. Through the gap in the curtain 
I would see him sitting hunched up on the edge of 
the table; and his right hand would creep up 
hesitatingly towards his mouth when he spoke of 
the dreams. 

There is in Mr. Swinley’s Hamlet the bitter 
distrust and suspicion of one who is mentally hurt, 
mentally unbalanced, or so changeable as to appear 
unbalanced even to those who know his madness 
feigned. I would notice it in the extremes of the 
‘nunnery’ scene and in the bitterly impatient 
line— 

“They fool me to the top of my bent.” 


For me one of the places where the light shines 
brightest comes at the end of the ‘ play acting’ 
scene when, leaning back on the steps of the throne, 
Hamlet bates Guildenstern and Rosencrantz— 


GUIL.: Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 
HAM.: _ Sir, a whole history. 

GUIL.: The King, sir—— 

HAM. : Ay, sir, what of him ? 


It is at this moment that the actor is completely 
lost in the character of the Prince—‘tThe Queen , 
your mother . . .” etc. 

HAM.:  O wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother ! 


But is there no sequel at the heels of this 
mother’s admiration ? Impart, 


. —- 
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ROS,: — She desires to speak with you in her closet, 
ere you go to bed. 
HAM.: We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. 
. Have you any further trade with us ? 
ROS. : My lord, you once did love me. 
HAM.: So I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 


He is always a little out of breath after the 
exultant speech which follows on the King and 
Queen’s exit from the play acting ; he will roll his 
head and draw his breath as if he has been running, 
his taunting eyes under the line of his dark brows, 
fixed on the man before him. A wonderfully 
beautiful piece of work culminating in the pipe 
scene with Guildenstern. 


““. . . Will you play upon this pipe ?” 
“ My lord, I cannot.” 

““T pray you.” 

“* Believe me, I cannot.” 

“1 do beseech you.” 

“ T know no touch of it, my lord.” 

“ It is as easy as lying .. .” 


and again the sudden burst of suspicious anger— 


“Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make 
of me! You would play upon me ; you would seem to 
know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of 
my mystery; you would sound me from my lowest 
note to the top of my compass; and there is much 
music, excelent voice, in this little organ ; yet cannot 
you make it speak. ’Sblood, do you think I am easier 
to be played on than a pipe? Call me what instrument 
you will, though you can fret me, yet you cannot play 
upon me,” 
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From the end of the scene where Hamlet is sent to — 
England until the time came for us to carry on 
Ophelia’s bier in the graveyard scene I seldom 
watched. I would go upstairs to the dressing-room 
and leisurely get into the white robe and hood I 
needed for the monk’s entrance. They would be 
half-way through the mad scene when I returned, 
or the scene with Laertes and the King, and I would 
find the rest of the company waiting about in the 
wings ready for the graveyard scene. Presently, 
during the ‘ there is a willow’ speech that preceded 
the burial, would come Frank the property master 
to set the grave, dragging from their corner the 
sacking with the earth and stones, the box with the 
sculls and bones, the spade and lantern. And he 
would get us up from sitting on Ophelia’s bier, and 
pat the sack under its covering into a human 
shape—‘‘ Keep clear of this, Miss, please. I’ve put 
‘er straight twice already’’ and we would wait 
until he had gone before we sat down again. Then 
Peter would arrive in his grave-digger’s things and 
he and Mr. Maclean would get ready beside the 
grave. 

Presently to the wings would come Hamlet and 
Horatio, to wait for their entrance, sitting on the 
edge of the platform at the back of the stage—or on 
Ophelia’s bier—whispering and laughing. Then 
Dickie and the King would come, draped in black 
cloaks, and Laertes in his mourning suit, and the 
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priest, the monks, the soldiers and the pages, all 
whispering together, teasing or flirting, listening or 
yawning. Then would come Peter’s song from the 
stage and Hamlet’s cue—he and Horatio would be 
standing ready and they would go up the two steps 
on to the platform and enter at the back of the 


stage. 


“ Has this fellow no feeling of his business that he sings 
at grave-making >?” 

“ Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness.” 

“Tis e’en so: the hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense.” 


When it came to the ‘ Yorick’ speech and we 
could hear Hamlet’s voice speaking the lines, it 
would be our turn to arrange our cowls and take 
our places; Leo would be there ready to strike the 
Churchyard bell and on the words— 


“‘ But soft, aside ; here comes the King,” 


the funeral procession would enter. 

Between this scene and the last there were but a 
few minutes for us to get out of our monks’ robes 
and into our courtiers’ and ladies’ things—there 
was always a frantic rush up to the dressing-room 
and a rush down again on to the stage. Here the 
thrones of the King and Queen were set, the stage 
hands sweeping away the last dust of the grave, 
Jean as a page holding the foils ready for the duel, 
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Beyond the curtain Hamlet would be speaking. 
“ T shall win at the odds. 


But thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here about 
my heart : but it is no matter.” 

and then later— 

“Tf it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come 

it will be now; ifit be not now, yet it willcome .. . ” 

Remembering how difficult had been the re- 
hearsing of the duel it was always with suppressed 
excitement that I watched it. Would they 
remember to salute the King ? Would Osric remem- 
ber the points? Would Laertes’ foil fall so that 
Hamlet could easily put his foot upon it? Would 
the Queen, having drunk the poisoned wine, 
collapse safely into the arms of Dorice and Frances ? 
But, standing there, I would half forget that it was 
only acting—how real the duel seemed—how 
suddenly the fight became earnest and the shadow 
of death banished the expectant smile of amuse- 
ment. The King’s voice— 

“Part them ;_ they are incensed ; ”’ 
and Osric’s cry— 
“ Look to the Queen there, Ho !” 

followed so quickly by Hamlet’s murder of the 
King, by Laertes’ confession and death, by Horatio’s 
attempt to drink the dregs of the poisoned wine and 
Hamlet’s struggle to get the cup from him— 


“Give me the cup: let go ; by Heaven, I'll have’t.” 
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Osric’s entrance with news of Fortinbras and 
Hamlet’s death— 


““O, I die, Horatio ;” 


the sudden choking in his throat, his collapse on to 
the steps of the throne, the last gesture—so typical 
of Mr. Swinley’s interpretation when he said at 
rehearsal “ I’ll lift up my hand as though I would 
draw his head down to kiss him ’’—the last gesture 
the final whispered words— 


“The rest is silence.” 


the sinking of us all on to our knees; the noise of 
Fortinbras’ entrance: the closing speech— 
“ Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage, 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have proved most royally: and, for his passage 

The soldier's music and the rites of war 

Speak loudly for him. 

Take up the bodies : such a sight as this 

Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 

Go, bid the soldiers shoot.” 

And the lonely notes of the flute, the boom, boom 

of the guns and the soldiers lowering their long 
pikes over that still figure lying on the steps of the 


throne. 


(111) 


The first night of ‘ Twelfth Night ’ was a very poor 
affair, Mr. Atkins was ill and Sir Toby Belch had to 
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be played by Mr. Cohen, his understudy, at twelve 
hours’ notice; this was like taking the axle out of 
the wheel to begin with and upsetting the audience 
with an apology and a disappointment. It was a 
hot summer night too and the only cool place in the 
theatre seemed to be the open window on the dress- 
ing-room staircase. Our black velvet dresses were 
unbearable and my string of Woolworth pearls 
began to melt on my neck before I had had it on 
many minutes. To make matters worse the house 
was what we called a ‘sticky’ house and 
unresponsive. . 


(112) 


On Tuesday evening at eight o'clock, in the great 
room above the stage, at the top of what was once 
Morley College, the ‘ Old Vic’ held the last ‘ Circle 
Reunion’ of the season. 

A highly social, rather hot, friendly, noisy, hail- 
fellow-well-metish affair in which men, women and 
young girls pressed forward eagerly to see and talk 
to their favourite ‘ Old Vic’ stars, and in which the 
‘Old Vic’ company tried to do their best in the way 
of entertainment and the handing of refreshments. 
An evening of speeches, songs, recitations and 
sketches, of ices and lemonade; an evening such 
as only Miss Baylis, waving her magic wand, could 
command and carry out successfully. 
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So the last night came, the last production of a 
season of nine brief months—and for many the 
last night at the ‘ Old Vic.’ 

I dressed early into the hot black velvet, the 
pearls and the veil, and went down to the wings to 
watch the opening scene; the orchestra was still 
playing and the pages were dancing on the strip of 
stage before the Duke’s brocade draped seat. Mr. 
Blanch was superintending the setting of some 
stools, and Mr. Swinley, in his fair wig, high lace 
Medici collar, purple doublet and hose, and velvet 
swinging cloak, was looking through the side of the 
curtain at the crowded house. 

The orchestra slowed down and ceased, the four 
pages and the gentleman-in-waiting arranged them- 
selves on the left, talking and laughing until the 
last minute, the buzz of warning came, the orchestra 
began the soft sad tune that the pages on the stage 
were supposed to be playing— Doris knelt holding the 
music, Evelyn and Jean and Grace's hands plucked 
lazily at the twine strings of their instruments and 
the curtain rose on the brightly coloured group of 
them, waiting there in the warm glow of the lights. 
Across the open space in the shadow of the opposite 
wings I could see Mr. Swinley waiting to enter, he 
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would do it on a certain bar of music, coming 
forward and pausing in the centre of the stage before 
he turned and mounted the steps to his seat. 
“‘ Tf music be the food of love, play on ; 

Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

‘The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again! it had a dying fal): 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour! Enough; no more; 

Tis not so sweet now as it was before.” 

Colour, light, music, and the beauty of a man’s 
voice speaking exquisite verse; and the last night 
of the season to make it doubly bitter sweet. 

Now came the apron scene with Viola and the 
Captain and while that was being played we 
gathered together for our entrance a moment later, 
arranging our black veils, whispering to Malvolio 
and Maria, looking for Jane who always made us 
anxious by being almost late, dabbing delicately 
at our ‘made up’ faces and our ‘ wet whited’ 
hands. And then Dickie swishing by in her blue 
and yellow robes and darting a smile from vivid 
lips and bright eyes at us as she passed, Mr. Atkins 
coming from his dressing-room to appraise us with 
a smile or frown; Mattinson, the sailor, carrying 
his bundle and following slowly after Dickie; the 
cue for our entrance and our slow procession under 
the archway and across the stage—Olivia and her 
train coming from Church. 
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It is all over now, over that garden scene where 
1 would stand watching Hilton’s clowning with such 
admiration, knowing how difficult he had found it 
and how skilful and humanly lovable he made it; 
watching the grace and dignity of Jane, laughing 
at Mr. Barton’s Malvolio, shuddering at Sir Toby’s 
drunken hiccoughs and his droll— A plague 
o’ these pickle-herring !”’ 

I did not go home early on the last night as I had 
done all the other nights, we none of us went home 
before the end, but changing into our summer 
cotton frocks—(oh the relief of getting out of the 
black velvet !) we broke the rules by creeping up 
to the back of the dress circle to see what the play 
looked like from the front. 

It was hot in the dress circle, so hot that I could 
not imagine how anyone could sit up there for 
pleasure, yet it was crowded, every seat taken, 
and people sitting on the balustrade at the back 
to get a better view. 

Down on the stage, in that bright square of golden 
light where the green box hedge and the white 
wooden seat made an imaginary garden, the small, 
gaily coloured figures of Mr. Atkins, Peter and Guy 
moved wonderfully. 

They were half way through the play now, 
midway between the two intervals, they had played 
the kitchen scene and the first Duke scene while 
I watched from the wings. There had been half a 
dozen of us watching the kitchen scene, craning 
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over each other’s hands to glimpse Mr. Atkins and 
Peter blowing out their already snuffed candles as 
they sat back to back in drunken stupor on the 
floor—night after night we would watch that scene, 
always laughing at it, always tickled by the new 
bits of business that one or the other of them would 
bring in, frightfully tickled by Peter’s small bird- 
like movements, by Mr. Atkins’ slow drollery; 
shouting in sudden forgetful laughter, while the 
audience in front rippled and gurgled through the 
length of the scene. And I had watched too, the 
Duke’s second scene, standing alone in a hidden 
corner where I could see the bright group of pages 
and Dickie’s face as she sat on the steps at the 
Duke’s feet, looking up at him : and where I could 
see Hilton in his white and yellow and the Duke, 
himself, shielding his eyes with his hand while he 
listened to the Jester’s song— 
“ Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain, 

‘The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 

Do use to chant it: it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.” 


And after the song, when all had gone but the Duke 
and Cesario those lines between the page and the 
master that of all ‘Twelfth Night’ are most beautiful. 
“Say that some lady, as perhaps there is 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 


As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her ; 
You tell herso ; must she not then be answered ? ”’ 
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and the Duke’s reply— 


“There is no woman’s side 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart ; no woman's heart 
So big, to hold so much . . .” 

on to Viola’s confession of her own love. 
“ My father had a daughter loved a man 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship.”’ 


“‘ And what’s her history ? ”’ 
“A blank, my lord She never told her love, 

But Jet concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in thought 

And witha green and yellow melancholy 

She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? . 
From the back of the balcony we watched Malvolio 
in his yellow stockings, we watched Sir Toby and 
Aguecheek, we watched the mock duel ;—on to the 
end we watched them, leaning there upon the 
balustrade and looking down from the darkness on 
to the lighted stage. 

But when the curtain went down at the end of 
the play we were back in the wings, clustered there 
in a crowd, waiting for Mr. Atkins to cry ‘' All on, 
all on,”’ before the curtain should go up for the last 
time. On great occasions at ‘ The Vic’ it is always 
‘ All on,’ and so it was this night. Wallie and 
George, John and Mr. Cohen, Hubert, Leo and Mr. 
Blanch, all in their everyday suits, and Jean and 
Doris Kealy, Agnes, Evelyn, Grace and I in blue 
and green and stripy cotton frocks; Mr. Atkins 
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as Sir Toby x cathent his make-up cad Miss Baylis in 
her M.A. Oxford robes, and everybody else in 
costume, standing in a row, clustering behind each 
other, peeping over shoulders, shy, amused and eager. 

There were gifts from the front to be handed up, 
baskets of fruit, chocolates, bouquets, cigarettes 
and mysterious packages set in a row at the feet of 
the stars like a harvest festival offering. 

And then a note of sadness, for Mr. Atkins read 
out the names of those who would make speeches, 


and the names were the names of those who — 


would not come back next season—Dickie 
and Jane, Wallie and Peter, Mr. Barton and 
Hubert Hine. So they made their little speeches, 
standing on the apron, tongue-tied and shy; then 
the house called for Mr. Swinley and he made a 
speech; and then George, swaying lightly on his 
toes and smiling sardonically; and then Miss 
Baylis, the mother of us all ! 

After that we linked hands and sang ‘“ Auld 
Lang Syne”’ and “‘ God Save the King,’’ and the 
audience rose and sang with us, making us all one. 

So the great and the small, the old and the new, 
the stars and the least of the supers stood on the 
‘Qld Vic’ stage and bowed for the last time. 
Stood, a motley throng, behind Miss Baylis in her 
robes and Mr. Atkins as Sir Toby, stood, smiling, 
like a crowd of children, clustered together in the 
golden glow of the lights, as with a swish and a gentle 


thud, the ‘ Old Vic’ curtain fell for the last time 
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